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THE MAN WHO LOVED ISLANDS 


BY D. H. LAWRENCE 


FIRST ISLAND 


HERE was a man who loved islands. He was born on one, 

but it didn’t suit him, as there were too many other people on 

it, besides himself. He wanted an island all of his own: not neces- 
sarily to be alone on it, but to make it a world of his own. 

An island, if it is big enough, is no better than a continent. It 
has to be really quite small, before it feels like an island; and this 
story will show how tiny it has to be, before you can presume to 
fill it with your own personality. 

Now circumstances so worked out, that this lover of islands, by 
the time he was thirty-five, actually acquired an island of his own. 
He didn’t own it as freehold property, but he had a ninety-nine 
years’ lease of it, which, as far as a man and an island are concerned, 
is as good as everlasting. Since, if you are like Abraham, and want 
your offspring to be numberless as the sands of the sea-shore, you 
don’t choose an island to start breeding on. Too soon there would 
be overpopulation, overcrowding, and slum conditions. Which is 
a horrid thought, for one who loves an island for its insulation. 
No, an island is a nest which holds one egg, and one only. This 
egg is the islander himself. 

The island acquired by our potential islander was not in the 
remote oceans. It was quite near at home, no palm-trees nor boom 
of surf on the reef, nor any of that kind of thing; but a good solid 
dwelling-house, rather gloomy, above the landing-place, and be- 
yond, a small farm-house with sheds, and a few outlying fields. 
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Down on the little landing bay were three cottages in a row, like 
coastguards’ cottages, all neat and whitewashed. 

What could be more cozy and home-like? It was four miles 
if you walked all round your island, through the gorse and the 
blackthorn bushes, above the steep rocks of the sea and down 
in the little glades where the primroses grew. If you walked 
straight over the two humps of hills, the length of it, through the 
rocky fields where the cows lay chewing, and through the rather 
sparse oats, on into the gorse again, and so to the low cliffs’ edge, 
it took you only twenty minutes. And when you came to the edge, 
you could see another, bigger island lying beyond. But the sea 
was between you and it. And as you returned over the turf where 
the short, downland cowslips nodded, you saw to the east still 
another island, a tiny one this time, like the calf of the cow. This 
tiny island also belonged to the islander. 

Thus it seems that even islands like to keep each other company. 

Our islander loved his island ve. y much. In early spring, the 
little ways and glades were a snow of blackthorn, a vivid white 
among the celtic stillness of close green and grey rock, blackbirds 
calling out in the whiteness their first long, triumphant calls. 
After the blackthorn and the nestling primroses came the blue 
apparition of hyacinths, like elfin lakes and slipping sheets of blue, 
among the bushes and under the glade of trees. And many birds 
with nests you could peep into, on the island all your own. Won- 
derful what a great world it was! 

Followed summer, and the cowslips gone, the wild roses faintly 
fragrant through the haze. There was a field of hay, the foxgloves 
stood looking down. In a little cove, the sun was on the pale 
granite where you bathed, and the shadow was in the rocks. Be- 
fore the mist came stealing, and you went home through the ripen- 
ing oats, the glare of the sea fading from the high air as the fog- 
horn started to moo on the other island. And then the sea-fog 
went, it was autumn, and oat-sheaves lying prone; the great moon, 
another island, rose golden out of the sea, and rising higher, the 
world of the sea was white. 

So autumn ended with rain, and winter came, dark skies and 
dampness and rain, but rarely frost. The island, your island, 
cowered dark, holding away from you. You could feel, down in 
the wet, sombre hollows, the resentful spirit coiled upon itself, 
like a wet dog coiled in gloom, or a snake that is neither asleep 
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nor awake. Then in the night, when the wind left off blowing in 
great gusts and volleys, as at sea, you felt that your island was a 
universe, infinite and old as the darkness; not an island at all, 
but an infinite dark world where all the souls from all the other 
bygone nights lived on, and the infinite distance was near. 

Strangely, from your little island in space, you were gone forth 
into the dark, great realms of time, where all the souls that never 
die veer and swoop on their vast, strange errands. The little 
earthly island has dwindled, like a jumping-off place, into nothing- 
ness, for you have jumped off, you know not how, into the dark 
wide mystery of time, where the past is vastly alive, and the future 
is not separated off. 

This is the danger of becoming an islander. When, in the 
city, you wear your white spats and dodge the traffic with the fear 
of death down your spine, then you are quite safe from the terrors 
of infinite time. The moment is your little islet in time, it is the 
spatial universe that careers round you. 

But once isolate yourself on a little island in the sea of space, 
and the moment begins to heave and expand in great circles, the 
solid earth is gone, and your slippery, naked dark soul finds herself 
out in the timeless world, where the chariots of the so-called dead 
dash down the old streets of centuries, and souls crowd on the foot- 
ways that we, in the moment, call bygone years. The souls of all 
the dead are alive again, and pulsating actively around you. You 
are out in the other infinity. 

Something of this happened to our islander. Mysterious “feel- 
ings” came upon him, that he wasn’t used to; strange awarenesses 
of old, far-gone men, and other influences; men of Gaul, with big 
moustaches, who had been on his island, and had vanished from 
the face of it, but not out of the air of night. They were there 
still, hurtling their big, violent, unseen bodies through the night. 
And there were priests, with golden knives and mistletoe; then 
other priests with a crucifix; then pirates with murder on the sea. 

Our islander was uneasy. He didn’t believe, in the daytime, 
in any of this nonsense. But at night it just was so. He had 
reduced himself to a single point in space, and a point being that 
which has neither length nor breadth, he had to step off it into 
somewhere else. Just as you must step into the sea, if the waters 
wash your foothold away, so he had, at night, to step off into the 
otherworld of undying time. 
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He was uncannily aware, as he lay in the dark, that the black- 
thorn grove that seemed a bit uncanny even in the realm of space 
and day, at night was crying with old men of an invisible race, 
around the altar stone. What was a ruin under the hornbeam trees 
by day, was a moaning of bloodstained priests with crucifixes, on the 
ineffable night. What was a cave and a hidden beach between 
coarse rocks, became in the invisible dark the purple-lipped im- 
precation of pirates. 

To escape any more of this sort of awareness, our islander daily 
concentrated upon his material island. Why should it not be the 
Happy Isle at last? Why not the last small isle of the Hesperides, 
the perfect place, all filled with his own gracious, blossom-like 
spirit? A minute world of pure perfection, made by man, himself. 

He began, as we begin all our attempts to regain Paradise, by 
spending money. The old, semi-feudal dwelling-house he restored, 
let in more light, put clear lovely carpets on the floor, clear, flower- 
petal curtains at the sullen windows, and wines in the cellars of 
rock. He brought over a buxom housekeeper from the world, and 
a soft-spoken, much-experienced butler. These too were to be 
islanders. 

In the farm-house he put a bailiff, with two farm-hands. There 
were Jersey cows, tinkling a slow bell, among the gorse. There 
was a call to meals at midday, and the peaceful smoking of chim- 
neys at evening, when rest descended. 

A jaunty sailing-boat with a motor accessory rode in the shelter 
in the bay, just below the row of three white cottages. There 
was also a little yawl, and two row-boats drawn up on the sand. 
A fishing net was drying on its supports, a boat-load of new white 
planks stood criss-cross, a woman was going to the well with a 
bucket. 

In the end cottage lived the skipper of the yacht, and his wife 
and son. He was a man from the other, large island, at home on 
this sea. Every fine day he went out fishing, with his son, every fine 
day there was fresh fish on the island. 

In the middle cottage lived an old man and wife, a very faithful 
couple. The old man was a carpenter, and man of many jobs. 
He was always working, always the sound of /:is plane or his saw: 
lost in his work, he was another kind of islander. 

In the third cottage was the mason, a widower with a son and 
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two daughters. With the help of his boys, this man dug ditches 
and built fences, raised buttresses and erected a new outbuilding, 
and hewed stone from the little quarry. His daughter worked at 
the big house. 

It was a quiet, busy little world. When the islander brought 
you over as his guest, you met first the dark-bearded, thin, smiling 
skipper, Arnold, then his boy Charles. At the house, the smooth- 
lipped butler who had lived all over the world valeted you, and 
created that curious creamy-smooth, disarming sense of luxury 
around you which only a perfect and rather untrustworthy servant 
can create. He disarmed you and had you at his mercy. The 
buxom housekeeper smiled and treated you with the subtly respect- 
ful familiarity, that is only dealt out to the true gentry. And the 
rosy maid threw a glance at you, as if you were very wonderful, 
coming from the great outer world. Then you met the smiling 
but watchful bailiff, who came from Cornwall, and the shy farm- 
hand from Berkshire, with his clean wife and two little children, 
then the rather sulky farm-hand from Suffolk. The mason, a 
Kent man, would talk to you by the yard, if you let him. Only 
the old carpenter was gruff and elsewhere absorbed. 

Well then, it was a little world to itself, and everybody feeling 
very safe, and being very nice to you, as if you were really some- 
thing special. But it was the islander’s world, not yours. He 
was the Master. The special smile, the special attention was to 
the Master. They all knew how well off they were. So the 
islander was no longer Mr So-and-so. To everyone on the island, 
even to you yourself, he was “the Master.” 

Well, it was ideal. The Master was no tyrant. Ahno! He 
was a delicate, sensitive, handsome Master, who wanted everything 
perfect and everybody happy. Himself, of course, to be the fount 
of this happiness and perfection. 

But in his way, he was a poet. He treated his guests royally, 
his servants liberally. Yet he was shrewd, and very wise. He 
never came the boss over his people. Yet he kept his eye on 
everything, like a shrewd, blue-eyed young Hermes. And it was 
amazing what a lot of knowledge he had at hand. Amazing what 
he knew about Jersey cows, and cheese-making, ditching and fenc- 
ing, flowers and gardening, ships and the sailing of ships. He was 
a fount of knowledge about everything, and this knowledge he 
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imparted to his people in an odd, half-ironical, half-portentous 
fashion, as if he really belonged to the quaint, half-real world of 
the gods. 

They listened to him with their hats in their hands. He loved 
white clothes; or creamy white; and cloaks, and broad hats. So, 
in fine weather, the bailiff would see the elegant tall figure in 
creamy-white serge coming like some bird over the fallow, to look 
at the weeding of the turnips. Then there would be a doffing of 
hats, and a few minutes of whimsical, shrewd, wise talk, to which 
the bailiff answered admiringly, and the farm-hands listened in 
silent wonder, leaning on their hoes. The bailiff was almost 
tender, to the Master. 

Or, on a windy morning, he would stand with his cloak blowing 
in the sticky sea-wind, on the edge of the ditch that was being dug 
to drain a little swamp, talking in the teeth of the wind to the 
man below, who looked up at him with steady and inscrutable 
eyes. 

Or at evening in the rain he would be seen hurrying across the 
yard, the broad hat turned against the rain. And the farm-wife 
would hurriedly exclaim: “The Master! Get up, John, and 
clear him a place on the sofa.” And then the door opened, and it 
was a cry of: “Why of all things, if it isn’t the Master! Why, 
have ye turned out then of a night like this, to come across to the 
like of we?’ And the bailiff took his cloak, and the farm-wife 
his hat, the two farm-hands drew their chairs to the back, he sat 
on the sofa and took a child up near him. He was wonderful with 
children, talked to them simply wonderful, made you think of 
Our Saviour Himself, said the woman. 

Always he was greeted with smiles, and the same peculiar def- 
erence, as if he were a higher, but also frailer being. They 
handled him almost tenderly, and almost with adulation. But 
when he left, or when they spoke of him, they had often a subtle, 
mocking smile on their faces. There was no need to be afraid of 
“the Master.” Just let him have his own way. Only the old 
carpenter was sometimes sincerely rude to him; so he didn’t care 
for the old man. 

It is doubtful whether any of them really liked him, man to 
man, or even woman to man. But then it is doubtful if he really 
liked any of them, as man to man, or man to woman. He wanted 
them to be happy, and the little world to be perfect. But any one 
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who wants the world to be perfect must be careful not to have 
real likes and dislikes. A general good-will is all you can afford. 

The sad fact is, alas, that general good-will is always felt as 
something of an insult, by the mere object of it; and so it breeds 
a quite special brand of malice. Surely general good-will is a 
form of egoism, that it should have such a result! 

Our islander, however, had his own resources. He spent long 
hours in his library, for he was compiling a book of reference to all 
the flowers mentioned in the Greek and Latin authors. He was 
not a great classical scholar: the usual public-school equipment. 
But there are such excellent translations nowadays. And it was 
so lovely, tracing flower after flower as it blossomed in the ancient 
world. 

So the first year on the island passed by. A great deal had been 
done. Now the bills flooded in, and the Master, conscientious in 
all things, began to study them. The study left him pale and 
breathless. He was nota rich man. He knew he had been mak- 
ing a hole in his capital, to get the island into running order. 
When he came to look, however, there was hardly anything left but 
hole. Thousands and thousands of pounds had the island swal- 
lowed into nothingness. 

But surely the bulk of the spending was over! Surely the 
island would now begin to be self-supporting, even if it made no 
profit! Surely he was safe. He paid a good many of the bills, 
and took a little heart. But he had had a shock, and the next 
year, the coming year, there must be economy, frugality. He told 
his people so, in simple and touching language. And they said: 
“Why surely! Surely!” 

So, while the wind blew and the rain lashed outside, he would 
sit in his library with the bailiff over a pipe and a pot of beer, dis- 
cussing farm projects. He lifted his narrow handsome face, and 
his blue eye became dreamy. “What a wind!” It blew like can- 
non shots. He thought of his island, lashed with foam, and in- 
accessible, and he exulted. . . . No, he must not lose it. He 
turned back to the farm projects with the zest of genius, and his 
hands flicked white emphasis, while the bailiff intoned: “Yes, 
Sir! Yes, Sir! ‘You're right, Master!” 

But the man was hardly listening. He was looking at the 
Master’s blue lawn shirt and curious pink tie with the fiery red 
stone, at the enamel sleeve-links, and at the ring with the peculiar 
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scarab. The brown searching eyes of the man of the soil glanced 
repeatedly over the fine, immaculate figure of the Master, with 
a sort of slow, calculating wonder. But if he happened to catch 
the Master’s bright, exalted glance, his own eye lit up with a 
careful cordial:ty and deference, as he bowed his head slightly. 

Thus between them they decided what crops should be sown, 
what fertilizers should be used in different places, which breed of 
pigs should be imported, and which line of turkeys. That is to 
say, the bailiff, by continually cautiously agreeing with the Master, 
kept out of it, and let the young man have his own way. 

The Master knew what he was talking about. He was brilliant 
at grasping the gist of a book, and knowing how to apply his 
knowledge. On the whole, his ideas were sound. The bailiff 
even knew it. But in the man of the soil there was no answering 
enthusiasm. The brown eyes smiled their cordial deference, but 
the thin lips never changed. The Master pursed his own flexible 
mouth in a boyish versatility, as he cleverly sketched in his ideas 
to the other man, and the bailiff made eyes of admiration, but in 
his heart he was not attending, he was only watching the Master 
as he would have watched a queer, alien animal, quite without 
sympathy, not implicated. 

So, it was settled, and the Master rang for Elvery, the butler, to 
bring a sandwich. He, the Master, was pleased. The butler 
saw it, and came back with anchovy and ham sandwiches, and a 
newly opened bottle of vermouth. There was always a newly 
opened bottle of something. 

It was the same with the mason. The Master and he discussed 
the drainage of a bit of land, and more pipes were ordered, more 
special bricks, more this, more that. 

Fine weather came at last, there was a little lull in the hard 
work on the island. The Master went for a short cruise in his 
yacht. It was not really a yacht, just a neat little bit of a yawl. 
They sailed along the coast of the mainland, and put in at the 
ports. At every port some friend turned up, the butler made 
elegant little meals in the cabin. Then the Master was invited to 
villas and hotels, his people disembarked him as if he were a prince. 

And oh, how expensive it turned out! He had to telegraph to 
the bank for money. And he went home again, to economize. 

The marsh-marigolds were blazing in the little swamp where the 
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ditches were being dug for drainage. He almost regretted, now, 
the work in hand. The yellow beauties would not blaze again. 

Harvest came, and a bumper crop. There must be a harvest- 
home supper. The long barn was now completely restored and 
added to. The carpenter had made long tables. Lanterns hung 
from the beams of the high-pitched roof. All the people of the 
island were assembled. The bailiff presided. It was a gay scene. 

Towards the end of the supper the Master, in a velvet jacket, 
appeared with his guests. Then the bailiff rose and proposed: 
“The Master! Long life and health to the Master!” All the 
people drank the health with great enthusiasm and cheering. The 
Master replied with a little speech: They were on an island in 
a little world of their own. It depended on them all to make this 
world a world of true happiness and content. Each must do his 
part. He hoped he himself did what he could, for his heart was 
in his island, and with the people of his island. 

The butler responded: As long as the island had such a Master, 
it could not but be a little heaven for all the people on it.—This 
was seconded with virile warmth by the bailiff and the mason, 
the skipper was beside himself. Then there was dancing, the old 
carpenter was fiddler. 

But under all this, things were not well. The very next morn- 
ing came the farm-boy to say that a cow had fallen over the cliff. 
The Master went to look. He peered over the not very high 
declivity, and saw her lying dead, on a green ledge under a bit of 
late-flowering broom. A beautiful, expensive creature, already 
looking swollen. But what a fool, to fall so unnecessarily! 

It was a question of getting several men to haul her up the bank: 
and then of skinning and burying her. No one would eat the 
meat. How repulsive it all was! 

This was symbolic of the island. As sure as the spirits rose in 
the human breast, with a movement of joy, an invisible hand struck 
malevolently out of the silence. There must not be any joy, nor 
even any quiet peace. A man broke a leg, another was crippled 
with rheumatic fever. The pigs had some strange disease. A 
storm drove the yacht on a rock. The mason hated the butler, and 
refused to let his daughter serve at the house. 

Out of the very air came a stony, heavy malevolence. The 
island itself seemed malicious. It would go on being hurtful and 
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evil for weeks at a time. Then suddenly again one morning it 
would be fair, lovely as a morning in Paradise, everything beau- 
tiful and flowing. And everybody would begin to feel a great 
relief, and a hope for happiness. 

Then as soon as the Master was opened out in spirit like an open 
flower, some ugly blow would fall. Somebody would send him 
an anonymous note, accusing some other person on the island. 
Somebody else would come hinting things against one of his 
servants. 

“Some folks thinks they’ve got an easy job out here, with all 
the pickings they make!” the mason’s daughter screamed at the 
suave butler, in the Master’s hearing. He pretended not to hear. 

“My man says this island is surely one of the lean kine of Egypt, 
it would swallow a sight of money, and you’d never get anything 
back out of it,” confided the farm-hand’s wife to one of the Mas- 
ter’s visitors. 

The people were not contented. They were not islanders. 
“We feel we’re not doing right by the children,” said those who 
had children. ‘We feel we’re not doing right by ourselves,” said 
those who had no children. And the various families fairly came 
to hate one another. 

Yet the island was so lovely. When there was a scent of honey- 
suckle, and the moon brightly flickering down on the sea, then even 
the grumblers felt a strange nostalgia for it. It set you yearning, 
with a wild yearning; perhaps for the past, to be far back in the 
mysterious past of the island, when the blood had a different throb. 
Strange floods of passion came over you, strange violent lusts and 
imaginations of cruelty. The blood and the passion and the lust 
which the island had known. Uncanny dreams, half-dreams, half- 
evocated yearnings. 

The Master himself began to be a little afraid of his island. 
He felt here strange violent feelings he had never felt before, and 
lustful desires that he had been quite free from. He knew quite 
well now that his people didn’t love him at all. He knew that 
their spirits were secretly against him, malicious, jeering, envious, 
and lurking to down him. He became just as wary and secretive 
with regard to them. 

But it was too much. At the end of the second year, several 
departures took place. The housekeeper went. The Master al- 
ways blamed self-important women most. The mason said he 
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wasn’t going to be monkeyed about any more, so he took his 
departure, with his family. The rheumatic farm-hand left. 

And then the year’s bills came in, the Master made up his 
accounts. In spite of good crops, the assets were ridiculous, against 
the spending. The island had again lost, not hundreds but thou- 
sands of pounds. It was incredible. But you simply couldn’t 
believe it! Where had it all gone? 

The Master spent gloomy nights and days, going through ac- 
counts in the library. He was thorough. It became evident, now 
the housekeeper had gone, that she had swindled him. Probably 
everybody was swindling him. But he hated to think it, so he 
put the thought away. 

He emerged, however, pale and hollow-eyed from his balancing 
of unbalanceable accounts, looking as if something had kicked 
him in the stomach. It was pitiable. But the money had gone, 
and there was an end of it. Another great hole in his capital. How 
could people be so heartless? 

It couldn’t go on, that was evident. He would soon be bank- 
rupt. He had to give regretful notice to his butler. He was 
afraid to find out how much his butler had swindled him. Because 
the man was such a wonderful butler, after all. And the farm- 
bailiff had to go. The Master had no regrets in that quarter. 
The losses on the farm had almost embittered him. 

The third year was spent in rigid cutting down of expenses. 
The island was still mysterious and fascinating. But it was also 
treacherous and cruel, secretly, fathomlessly malevolent. In spite 
of all its fair show of white blossom and bluebells, and the lovely 
dignity of foxgloves bending their rose-red bells, it was your im- 
placable enemy. 

With reduced staff, reduced wages, reduced splendour, the third 
year went by. But it was fighting against hope. The farm still 
lost a good deal. And once more, there was a hole in that remnant 
of capital. Another hole, in that which was already a mere rem- 
nant round the old holes. The island was mysterious in this also: 
it seemed to pick the very money out of your pocket, as if it were 
an octopus with invisible arms stealing from you in every direction. 
Yet the Master still loved it. But with a touch of rancour 
now. 

He spent, however, the second half of the fourth year intensely 
working on the mainland, to be rid of it. And it was amazing 
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how difficult he found it to dispose of an island. He had thought 
that everybody was pining for such an island as his; but not at 
all. Nobody would pay any price for it. And he wanted now 
to get rid of it, as a man who wants a divorce at any cost. 

It was not till the middle of the fifth year that he transferred 
it, at a considerable loss to himself, to an hotel company who were 
willing to speculate in it. They were to turn it into a handy 
honeymoon-and-golf island. 

There, take that, island which didn’t know when it was well off! 
Now be a honeymoon-and-golf island! 


SECOND ISLAND 


The islander had to move. But he was not going to the main- 
land. Oh, no! He moved to the smaller island, which still be- 
longed to him. And he took with him the faithful old carpenter 
and wife, the couple he never really cared for; also a widow and 
daughter, who had kept house for him the last year; also an orphan 
lad, to help the old man. 

The small island was very small; but being a hump of rock in 
the sea, it was bigger than it looked. There was a little track 
among rocks and bushes, winding and scrambling up and down 
around the islet, so that it took you twenty minutes to do the 
circuit. It was more than you would have expected. 

Still, it was an island. The islander moved himself, with all 
his books, into the commonplace six-roomed house up to which you 
had to scramble from the rocky landing-place. There were also 
two joined-together cottages. The old carpenter lived in one, 
with his wife and the lad, the widow and daughter lived in the 
other. 

At last all was in order. The Master’s books filled two rooms. 
It was already autumn, Orion lifting out of the sea. And in the 
dark nights, the Master could see the lights on his late island, 
where the hotel company were entertaining guests who would 
advertise the new resort for honeymoon-golfers. 

On his hump of rock, however, the Master was still master. He 
explored the crannies, the odd handbreadths of grassy level, the 
steep little cliffs where the last harebells hung, and the seeds of 
summer were brown above the sea, lonely and untouched. He 
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peered down the old well. He examined the stone pen where the 
pig had been kept. Himself, he had a goat. 

Yes, it was an island. Always, always, underneath among the 
rocks the celtic sea sucked and washed and smote its feathery grey- 
ness. How many different noises of the sea! deep explosions, 
rumblings, strange long sighs and whistling noises; then voices, 
real voices of people clamouring as if they were in a market, under 
the waters; and again, the far-off ringing of a bell, surely an actual 
bell! then a tremulous trilling noise, very long and alarming, and 
an undertone of hoarse gasping. 

On this island there were no human ghosts, no ghosts of any 
ancient race. The sea, and the spume and the wind and the 
weather, had washed them all out, washed them out, so there 
was only the sound of the sea itself, its own ghost, myriad-voiced, 
communing and plotting and shouting all winter long. And only 
the smell of the sea, with a few bristly bushes of gorse and coarse 
tufts of heather, among the grey, pellucid rocks, in the grey, more 
pellucid air. The coldness, the greyness, even the soft, creeping 
fog of the sea! and the islet of rock humped up in it all, like the 
last point in space. 

Green star Sirius stood over the sea’s rim. The island was a 
shadow. Out at sea a ship showed small lights. Below, in the 
rocky cove, the row-boat and the motor-boat were safe. A light 
shone in the carpenter’s kitchen. That was all. 

Save, of course, that the lamp was lit in the house, where the 
widow was preparing supper, her daughter helping: The islander 
went in to his meal. Here he was no longer the Master, he was 
an islander again and he had peace. The old carpenter, the widow 
and daughter were all faithfulness itself. The old man worked 
while ever there was light to see, because he had a passion for work. 
The widow and her quiet, rather delicate daughter of thirty-three 
worked for the Master, because they loved looking after him, and 
they were infinitely grateful for the haven he provided them. But 
they didn’t call him “the Master.” They gave him his name: 
“Mr Cathcart, Sir!” softly, and reverently. And he spoke back 
to them also softly, gently, like people far from the world, afraid 
to make a noise. 

The island was no longer a “world.” It was a sort of refuge. 
The islander no longer struggled for anything. He had no need. 
It was as if he and his few dependents were a small flock of sea- 
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birds alighted on this rock, as they travelled through space, and 
keeping together without a word. The silent mystery of travelling 
birds. 

He spent most of his day in his study. His book was coming 
along. The widow’s daughter could type out his manuscript for 
him, she was not uneducated. It was the one strange sound on the 
island, the typewriter. But soon even its spattering fitted in with 
the sea’s noises, and the wind’s. 

The months went by. The islander worked away in his study, 
the people of the island went quietly about their concerns. The 
goat had a little black kid with yellow eyes. There were mackerel 
in the sea. The old man went fishing in the row-boat, with the 
lad. When the weather was calm enough, they went off in the 
motor-boat to the biggest island, for the post. And they brought 
supplies, never a penny wasted. And the days went by, and the 
nights, without desire, without ennui. 

The strange stillness from all desire was a kind of wonder to 
the islander. He didn’t want anything. His soul at last was 
still in him, his spirit was like a dim-lit cave under water, where 
strange sea-foliage expands upon the watery atmosphere, and 
scarcely sways, and a mute fish shadowily slips in and slips away 
again. All still and soft and uncrying, yet alive as rooted sea- 
weed is alive. 

The islander said to himself: “Is this happiness?’ He said 
to himself: “I am turned into a dream. I feel nothing, or I don’t 
know what I feel. Yet it seems to me I am happy.” 

Only he had to have something upon which his mental activity 
could work. So he spent long, silent hours in his study, working 
not very fast, nor very importantly, letting the writing spin softly 
from him as if it were drowsy gossamer. He no longer fretted 
whether it were good or not, what he produced. He slowly, softly 
spun it like gossamer, and if it were to melt away as gossamer in 
autumn melts, he would not mind. It was only the soft eva- 
nescence of gossamy things which now seemed to him permanent. 
The very mist of eternity was in them. Whereas stone buildings, 
cathedrals for example, seemed to him to howl with temporary 
resistance, knowing they must fall at last; the tension of their long 
endurance seemed to how] forth from them all the time. 

Sometimes he went to the mainland and to the city. Then he 
went elegantly, dressed in the latest style, to his club. He sat in 
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a stall at the theatre, he shopped in Bond Street. He discussed 
terms for publishing his book. But over his face was that gossamy 
look of having dropped out of the race of progress, which made the 
vulgar city people feel they had won it over him, and made him 
glad to go back to his island. 

He didn’t mind if he never published his book. The years 
were blending into a soft mist, from which nothing obtruded. 
Spring came. There was never a primrose on his island, but he 
found a winter-aconite. There were two little sprayed bushes of 
blackthorn, and some wind-flowers. He began to make a list of 
the flowers on his islet, and that was absorbing. He noted a wild 
currant bush, and watched for the elder flowers on a stunted little 
tree, then for the first yellow rags of the broom, and wild roses. 
Bladder campion, orchids, stitchwort, celandine, he was prouder 
of them than if they had been people on his island. When he 
came across the golden saxifrage, so inconspicuous in a damp 
corner, he crouched over it in a trance, he knew not for how long, 
looking at it. Yet it was nothing to look at. As the widow’s 
daughter found, when he showed it her. 

He had said to her, in real triumph: 

“T found the golden saxifrage this morning.” 

The name sounded splendid. She looked at him with fasci- 
nated brown eyes, in which was a hollow ache that frightened him 
a little. 

“Did you, Sir? Is it a nice flower?” 

He pursed his lips and tilted his brows. 

“Well—not showy exactly. I'll show it you if you like.” 

“I should like to see it.” 

She was so quiet, so wistful. But he sensed in her a persistency 
which made him uneasy. She said she was so happy: really happy. 
She followed him quietly, like a shadow, on the rocky track where 
there was never room for two people to walk side by side. He 
went first, and could feel her there, immediately behind.him, fol- 
lowing so submissively, gloating on him from behind. 

It was a kind of pity for her which made him become her lover: 
though he never realized the extent of the power she had gained 
over him, and how she willed it. But the moment he had fallen, 
a jangling feeling came upon him, that it was all wrong. He felt 
a nervous dislike of her. He had not wanted it. And it seemed 
to him, as far as her physical self went, she had not wanted it 
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either. It was just her will. He went away, and climbed at the 
risk of his neck down to a ledge near the sea. There he sat for 
hours, gazing all jangled at the sea, and saying miserably to him- 
self: ““We didn’t want it. We didn’t really want it.” 

It was the automatism of sex that had caught him again. Not 
that he hated sex. He deemed it, as the Chinese do, one of the 
great life-mysteries. But it had become mechanical, automatic, 
and he wanted to escape that. Automatic sex shattered him, and 
filled him with a sort of death. He thought he had come through, 
to a new stillness of desirelessness. Perhaps beyond that, there 
was a new fresh delicacy of desire, an unentered frail communion 
of two people meeting on untrodden ground. 

But be that as it might, this was not it. This was nothing new 
or fresh. It was automatic, and driven from the will. Even she, 
in her true self, hadn’t wanted it. It was automatic in her. 

When he came home, very late, and saw her face white with fear 
and apprehension of his feeling against her, he pitied her, and spoke 
to her delicately, reassuringly. But he kept himself remote from 
her. 

She gave no sign. She served him with the same silence, the 
same hidden hunger to serve him, to be near where he was. He 
felt her love following him with strange, awful persistency. She 
claimed nothing. Yet now, when he met her bright, brown, 
curiously vacant eyes, he saw in them the mute question. The 
question came direct at him, with a force and a power of will he 
never realized. 

So he succumbed, and asked her again. 

“Not,” she said, “if it will make you hate me.” 

“Why should it?’ he replied, nettled. “Of course not.” 

“You know I would do anything on earth for you.” 

It was only afterwards, in his exasperation, he remembered what 
she had said, and was more exasperated. Why should she pretend 
to do this for him? Why not for herself? But in his exaspera- 
tion, he drove himself deeper in. In order to achieve some sort 
of satisfaction, which he never did achieve, he abandoned himself 
toher. Everybody on the island knew. But he did not care. 

Then even what desire he had, left him, and he felt only shat- 
tered. He felt that only with her will had she wanted him. Now 
he was shattered and full of self-contempt. His island was 
smirched and spoiled. He had lost his place in the rare, desireless 
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levels of Time to which he had at last arrived, and he had fallen 
right back. If only it had been true, delicate desire between them, 
and a delicate meeting on the third rare place where a man might 
meet a woman, when they were both true to the frail, sensitive, 
crocus flame of desire in them. But it had been no such thing: 
automatic, an act of will, not of true desire, it left him feeling 
humiliated. 

He went away from the islet, in spite of her mute reproach. 
And he wandered about the continent, vainly seeking a place where 
he could stay. He was out of key; he did not fit in the world any 
more. 

There came a letter from Flora—her name was Flora—to say 
she was afraid she was going to have a child. He sat down as if 
he were shot, and he remained sitting. But he replied to her: 
“Why be afraid? If it is so, it is so, and we should rather be 
pleased than afraid.” 

At this very moment, it happened there was an auction of 
islands. He got the maps, and studied them. And at the auction 
he bought, for very little money, another island. It was just a 
few acres of rock away in the north, on the outer fringe of the isles. 
It was low, it rose out of the great ocean. There was not a build- 
ing, not even a tree on it. Only northern sea-turf, a pool of rain- 
water, a bit of sedge, rock, and sea-birds. Nothing else. Under 
the weeping wet western sky. 

He made a trip to visit his new possession. For several days, 
owing to the seas, he could not approach it. Then, in a light sea- 
mist, he landed, and saw it hazy, low, stretching apparently a long 
way. But it was illusion. He walked over the wet, springy turf, 
and dark-grey sheep tossed away from him, spectral, bleating 
hoarsely. And he came to the dark pool, with the sedge. Then 
on in the dampness, to the grey sea sucking angrily among the rocks. 

This was indeed an island. 

So he went home to Flora. She looked at him with guilty fear, 
but also with a triumphant brightness in her uncanny eyes. And 
again he was gentle, he reassured her, even he wanted her again, 
with that curious desire that was almost like toothache. So he 
took her to the mainland, and they were married, since she was 
going to have his child. 

They returned to the island. She still brought in his meals, 
her own along with them. She sat and ate with him. He would 
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have it so. The widowed mother preferred to stay in the kitchen. 
And Flora slept in the guest-room of his house, mistress of his 
house. 

His desire, whatever it was, died in him with nauseous finality. 
The child would still be months coming. His island was hateful 
to him, vulgar, a suburb. He himself had lost all his finer dis- 
tinction. The weeks passed in a sort of prison, in humiliation. 
Yet he stuck it out, till the child was born. But he was meditating 
escape. Flora did not even know. 

A nurse appeared, and ate at table with them. The doctor 
came sometimes, and if the sea were rough, he too had to stay. 
He was cheery over his whisky. 

They might have been a young couple in Golders Green. 

The daughter was born at last. The father looked at the baby, 
and felt depressed, almost more than he could bear. The mill- 
stone was tied round his neck. But he tried not to show what he 
felt. And Flora did not know. She still smiled with a kind of 
half-witted triumph in her joy, as she got well again. Then she 
began again to look at him with those aching, suggestive, semanas 
impudent eyes. She adored him so. 

This he could not stand. He told her that he had to go away 
for atime. She wept, but she thought she had got him. He told 
her he had settled the best part of his property on her, and wrote 
down for her what income it would produce. She hardly listened, 
only looked at him with those heavy, adoring, impudent eyes. He 
gave her a cheque-book, with the amount of her credit duly entered. 
This did arouse her interest. And he told her, if she got tired 
of the island, she could choose her home wherever she wished. 

She followed him with those aching, persistent brown eyes, 
when he left, and he never even saw her weep. 

He went straight north, to prepare his third island. 


THE THIRD ISLAND 


The third island was soon made habitable. With cement and 
the big pebbles from the shingle beach, two men built him a hut, 
and roofed it with corrugated iron. A boat brought over a bed and 
table, and three chairs, with a good cupboard, and a few books. 
He laid in a supply of coal and paraffin and food—he wanted so 
little. 
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The house stood near the flat shingle bay where he landed, and 
where he pulled up his light boat. On a sunny day in August 
the men sailed away and left him. The sea was still and pale 
blue. On the horizon he saw the small mail-steamer slowly pass- 
ing northwards, as if she were walking. She served the outer 
isles twice a week. He could row out to her if need be, in calm 
weather, and he could signal her from a flagstaff behind his 
cottage. 

Half a dozen sheep still remained on the island, as company; 
and he had a cat to rub against his legs. While the sweet, sunny 
days of the northern autumn lasted, he would walk among the 
rocks, and over the springy turf of his small domain, always com- 
ing to the ceaseless, restless sea. He looked at every leaf, that 
might be different from another, and he watched the endless expan- 
sion and contraction of the water-tossed sea-weed. He had never 
a tree, not even a bit of heather to guard. Only the turf, and tiny 
turf-plants, and the sedge by the pool, the sea-weed in the ocean. 
He was glad. He didn’t want trees or bushes. They stood up 
like people, too assertive. His bare, low-pitched island in the 
pale blue sea was all he wanted. 

He no longer worked at his book. The interest had gone. He 
liked to sit on the low elevation of his island, and see the sea; 
nothing but the pale, quiet sea. And to feel his mind turn soft 
and hazy, like the hazy ocean. Sometimes, like a mirage, he would 
see the shadow of land rise hovering to northwards. It was a big 
island beyond. But quite without substance. 

He was soon almost startled when he perceived the steamer on 
the near horizon, and his heart contracted with fear, lest it were 
going to pause and molest him. Anxiously he watched it go, and 
not till it was out of sight did he feel truly relieved, himself again. 
The tension of waiting for human approach was cruel. He did 
not want to be approached. He did not want to hear voices. He 
was shocked by the sound of his own voice, if he inadvertently 
spoke to his cat. He rebuked himself for having broken the great 
silence. And he was irritated when his cat would look up at him 
and mew faintly, plaintively. He frowned at her. And she 
knew. She was becoming wild, lurking in the rocks, perhaps 
fishing. 

But what he disliked most was when one of the lumps of sheep 
opened its mouth and baa-ed its hoarse, raucous baa. He watched 
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it, and it looked to him hideous and gross. He came to dislike the 
sheep very much. 

He wanted only to hear the whispering sound of the sea, and the 
sharp cries of the gulls, cries that came out of another world to 
him. And best of all, the great silence. 

He decided to get rid of the sheep, when the boat came. They 
were accustomed to him now, and stood and stared at him with 
yellow or colourless eyes, in an insolence that was almost cold 
ridicule. There was a suggestion of cold indecency about them. 
He disliked them very much. And when they jumped with 
staccato jumps off the rocks, and their hoofs made the dry, sharp 
hit, and the fleece flopped on their square backs—he found them 
repulsive, degrading. 

The fine weather passed, and it rained all day. He lay a great 
deal on his bed, listening to the water trickling from his roof into 
the zinc water-butt, looking through the open door at the rain, 
the dark rocks, the hidden sea. Many gulls were on the island 
now: many sea-birds of all sorts. It was another world of life. 
Many of the birds he had never seen before. His old impulse 
came over him, to send for a book, to know their names. In a 
flicker of the old passion, to know the name of everything he 
saw, he even decided to row out to the steamer. The names of 
these birds! he must know their names, otherwise he had not got 
them, they were not quite alive to him. 

But the desire left him, and he merely watched the birds as they 
wheeled or walked around him, watched them vaguely, without 
discrimination. All interest had left him. Only there was one 
gull, a big handsome fellow, who would walk back and forth, 
back and forth in front of the open door of the cabin, as if he had 
some mission there. He was big, and pearl-grey, and his round- 
nesses were as smooth and lovely as a pearl. Only the folded 
wings had shut black pinions, and on the closed black feathers 
were three very distinct white dots, making a pattern. The 
islander wondered very much, why this bit of trimming on the 
bird out of the far, cold seas. And as the gull walked back and 
forth, back and forth in front of the cabin, strutting on pale-dusky 
gold feet, holding up his pale yellow beak, that was curved at the 
tip, with curious alien importance, the man wondered over him. 
He was portentous, he had a meaning. 
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Then the bird came no more. The island, which had been full 
of sea-birds, the flash of wings, the sound and cut of wings and 
sharp eerie cries in the air, began to be deserted again. No longer 
they sat like living eggs on the rocks and turf, moving their heads, 
but scarcely rising into flight round his feet. No longer they ran 
across the turf among the sheep, and lifted themselves upon low 
wings. The host had gone. But some remained, always. 

The days shortened, and the world grew eerie. One day the 
boat came: as if suddenly, swooping down. The islander found 
it a violation. It was torture to talk to those two men, in their 
homely clumsy clothes. The air of familiarity around them was 
very repugnant to him. Himself, he was neatly dressed, his cabin 
was neat and tidy. He resented any intrusion, the clumsy home- 
liness, the heavy-footedness of the two fishermen was really repul- 
sive to him. 

The letters they had brought, he left lying unopened in a little 
box. In one of them was his money. But he could not bear to 
open even that one. Any kind of contact was repulsive to him. 
Even to read his name on an envelope. He hid the Jetters away, 

And the hustle and horror of getting the sheep caught and tied 
and put in the ship made him loathe with profound repulsion the 
whole of the animal creation. What repulsive god invented ani- 
mals, and evil-smelling men? To his nostrils, the fishermen and 
the sheep alike smelled foul; an uncleanness on the fresh earth. 

He was still nerve-racked and tortured when the ship at last 
lifted sail and was drawing away, over the still sea. And some- 
times days after, he would start with repulsion, thinking he heard 
the munching of sheep. 

The dark days of winter drew on. Sometimes there was no real 
day at all. He felt ill, as if he were dissolving, as if dissolution 
had already set in inside him. Everything was twilight, outside, 
and in his mind and soul. Once, when he went to the door, he 
saw black heads of men swimming in his bay. For some moments 
he swooned unconscious. It was the shock, the horror of unex- 
pected human approach. The horror in the twilight! And not 
till the shock had undermined him and left him disembodied, did 
he realize that the black heads were the heads of seals swimming in. 
A sick relief came over him. But he was barely conscious, after 
the shock. Later on, he sat and wept with gratitude, because 
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they were not men. But he never realized that he wept. He was 
too dim. Like some strange, ethereal animal, he no longer realized 
what he was doing. 

Only he still derived his single satisfaction from being alone, 
absolutely alone, with the space soaking into him. The grey sea 
alone, and the footing of his sea-washed island. No other contact. 
Nothing human to bring its horror into contact with him. Only 
space, damp, twilit, sea-washed space! This was the bread of 
his soul. 

For this reason, he was most glad when there was a storm, or 
when the sea was high. Then nothing could get at him. Nothing 
could come through to him from the outer world. True, the 
terrific violence of the wind made him suffer badly. At the same 
time, it swept the world utterly out of existence for him. He 
always liked the sea to be heavily rolling and tearing. Then no 
boat could get at him. It was like eternal ramparts round his 
island. 

He kept no track of time, and no longer thought of opening a 
book. The print, the printed letters, so like the depravity of 
speech, looked obscene. He tore the brass label from his paraffin 
stove. He obliterated any bit of lettering in his cabin. 

His cat had disappeared. He was rather glad. He shivered 
at her thin, obtrusive call. She had lived in the coal shed. And 
each morning he had put her a dish of porridge, the same as he ate. 
He washed her saucer with repulsion. He did not like her writh- 
ing about. But he fed her scrupulously. Then one day she did 
not come for her porridge: she always mewed for it. She did not 
come again. 

He prowled about his island in the rain, in a big oil-skin coat, 
not knowing what he was looking at, nor what he went out to see. 
Time had ceased to pass. He stood for long spaces, gazing from 
a white, sharp face, with those keen, far-off blue eyes of his, gazing 
fiercely and almost cruelly at the dark sea under the dark sky. 
And if he saw the labouring sail of a fishing boat away on the cold 
waters, a strange malevolent anger passed over his features. 

Sometimes he was ill. He knew he was ill, because he staggered 
as he walked, and easily fell down. Then he paused to think 
what it was. And he went to his stores and took out dried milk 
and malt, and ate that. Then he forgot again. He ceased to 
register his own feelings. 
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The days were beginning to lengthen. All winter the weather 
had been comparatively mild, but with much rain, much rain. He 
had forgotten the sun. Suddenly, however, the air was very cold, 
and he began to shiver. A fear came over him. The sky was 
level and grey, and never a star appeared at night. It was very 
cold. More birds began to arrive. The island was freezing. 
With trembling hands he made a fire in his grate. The cold 
frightened him. 

And now it continued, day after day, a dull, deathly cold. Oc- 
casional crumblings of snow were in the air. The days were greyly 
longer, but no change in the cold. Frozen grey daylight. The 
birds passed away, flying away. Some he saw lying frozen. It 
was as if all life were drawing away, contracting away from the 
north, contracting southwards. “Soon,” he said to himself, “it will 
all be gone, and in all these regions nothing will be alive.” He 
felt a cruel satisfaction in the thought. 

Then one night there seemed to be a relief: he slept better, did 
not tremble half awake, and writhe so much, half-conscious. He 
had become so used to the quaking and writhing of his body, he 
hardly noticed it. But when for once it slept deep, he noticed 
that. 

He woke in the morning to a curious whiteness. His window 
was muffied. It had snowed. He got up and opened his door, 
and shuddered. Ugh! how cold! All white, with a dark leaden 
sea, and black rocks curiously speckled with white. The foam was 
no longer pure. It seemed dirty. And the sea ate at the white- 
ness of the corpse-like land. Crumbles of snow were silting down 
the dead air. 

On the ground the snow was a foot deep, white and smooth and 
soft, windless. He took a shovel to clear round his house and 
shed. The pallor of morning darkened. There was a strange 
rumbling of far-off thunder, in the frozen air, and through the 
newly-falling snow, a dim flash of lightning. Snow now fell 
steadily down, in the motionless obscurity. 

He went out for a few minutes. But it was difficult. He 
stumbled and fell in the snow, which burned his face. Weak, 
faint, he toiled home. And when he recovered, he took the trouble 
to make hot milk. 

It snowed all the time. In the afternoon again there was a 
muffled rumbling of thunder, and flashes of lightning blinking 
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reddish through the falling snow. Uneasy, he went to bed and 
lay staring fixedly at nothing. 

Morning seemed never to come. An eternity long he lay and 
waited for one alleviating pallor on the night. And at last it 
seemed the air was paler. His house was a cell faintly illuminated 
with white light. He realized the snow was walled outside his 
window. He got up, in the dead cold. When he opened his door, 
the motionless snow stopped him in a wall as high as his breast. 
Looking over the top of it, he felt the dead wind slowly driving, 
saw the snow-powder lift and travel like a funeral train. The 
blackish sea churned and champed, seeming to bite at the snow, 
impotent. The sky was grey, but luminous. 

He began to work in a frenzy, to get at his boat. If he was to 
be shut in, it must be by his own choice, not by the mechanical 
power of the elements. He must get to the sea. He must be 
able to get at his boat. 

But he was weak, and at times the snow overcame him. It fell 
on him, and he lay buried and lifeless. Yet every time, he strug- 
gled alive before it was too late, and fell upon the snow with the 
energy of fever. Exhausted, he would not give in. He crept 
indoors and made coffee and bacon. Long since he had cooked so 
much. Then he went at the snow once more. He must conquer 
the snow, this new, white brute force which had accumulated 
against him. 

He worked in the awful, dead wind, pushing the snow aside, 
pressing it with his shovel. It was cold, freezing hard in the wind, 
even when the sun came out for a while, and showed him his white, 
lifeless surroundings, the black sea rolling sullen, flecked with 
dull spume, away to the horizons. Yet the sun had power on his 
face. It was March. 

He reached the boat. He pushed the snow away, then sat down 
under the lee of the boat, looking at the sea, which nearly swirled 
to his feet, in the high tide. Curiously natural the pebbles looked, 
in a world gone all uncanny. The sun shone no more. Snow 
was falling in hard crumbs, that vanished as if by miracle as they 
touched the hard blackness of the sea. Hoarse waves rang in the 
shingle, rushing up at the snow. The wet rocks were brutally 
black. And all the time the myriad swooping crumbs of snow, 
demonish, touched the dark sea and disappeared. 

During the night there was a great storm. It seemed to him 
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he could hear the vast mass of the snow striking all the world with 
a ceaseless thud; and over it all, the wind roared in strange hollow 
volleys, in between which came a jump of blindfold lightning, 
then the low roll of thunder heavier than the wind. When at 
last the dawn faintly discoloured the dark, the storm had more or 
less subsided, but a steady wind drove on. The snow was up to 
the top of his door. 

Sullenly, he worked to dig himself out. And he managed, 
through sheer persistency, to get out. He was in the tail of a great 
drift, many feet high. When he got through, the frozen snow was 
not more than two feet deep. But his island was gone. Its shape 
was all changed, great heaping white hills rose where no hills had 
been, inaccessible, and they fumed like volcanoes, but with snow 
powder. He was sickened and overcome. 

His boat was in another, smaller drift. But he had not the 
strength to clear it. He looked at it helplessly. The shovel 
slipped from his hands, and he sank in the snow, to forget. In the 
snow itself, the sea resounded. 

Something brought him to. He crept to his house. He was 
almost without feeling. Yet he managed to warm himself, just 
that part of him which leaned in snow-sleep over the coal fire. 
Then again, he made hot milk. After which, carefully, he built 
up the fire. 

The wind dropped. Was it night again? In the silence, it 
seemed he could hear the panther-like dropping of infinite snow. 
Thunder rumbled nearer, crackled quick after the bleared reddened 
lightning. He lay in bed in a kind of stupor. The elements! 
The elements! His mind repeated the word dumbly. You can’t 
win against the elements. 

How long it went on, he never knew. Once, like a wraith, he 
got out, and climbed to the top of a white hill on his unrecognizable 
island. The sun was hot. “It is summer,” he said to himself, 
“and the time of leaves.” He looked stupidly over the whiteness 
of his foreign island, over the waste of the lifeless sea. He pre- 
tended to imagine he saw the wink of a sail. Because he knew 
too well there would never again be a sail on that stark sea. 

As he looked, the sky mysteriously darkened and chilled. From 
far off came the mutter of the unsatisfied thunder, and he knew it 
was the signal of the snow rolling over the sea. He turned, and 
felt its breath on him. 








THE INWARD TURNING EYE 


(For Muriel Draper) 


BY R. ELLSWORTH LARSSON 





I 


Season of grey 
and sallow light 
this 
is not either day 
nor night 
this cold 
grey light is vapour 
rising from decay 
of cold 
leaf mold 


Heavy the lid 
of sky 
the heavy lidded eye 
of sky turns inward 
—inward 
the inner eye 


inward on the vast 


grey vapours 
of a decomposing past 


II 


(And no king 
walks the thrashing 
tangles of the wood 
and no queen wanders 
by the cackling stream 
nor sits beneath the leafless 
shriven trees) 
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This is not either 
day 
nor night 
this cold 


grey light 


and I 
on sluggish paths 
marooned 


III 


And 
only when golden flowers 
golden fruits 
shall bloom from inert leaves 
of carved and polished crystal 
brassy sheaves 

and through the steaming 
pane 
the lamps of grim 
uncivil streets 
assume a thousand 
golden petals 
golden coronals 


only 
when sudden lights shall bloom 
and you are here again 
within this room 
can I attempt 

to say what I have looked for— 
what I found 

in light 
that seemed a vapour 

rising from the ground 








DISTORTION 
BY LEO STEIN 


INCE Cézanne, it has become evident that distortion has some 
important relation to art, that it is something other than exag- 
geration, and that possibly it may be something essential. . . . 

Distortion for a theory of aesthetics does not necessarily imply a 
neglect of the rational order. It is the result of a different way of 
taking the material. There hangs in the next room the picture of a 
woman sewing. The action of pushing the needle through the 
cloth is beautifully rendered. For the purposes of science a 
moving finger occupies successive points at successive moments, 
but in this picture the finger is at all moments where it is and 
where it isn’t. On the canvas it occupies a definite place, but there 
is so much of suggested movement that when I look at the hand I 
do not see it confined to that or any other spot. It belongs definitely 
in the composition, but the composition is a dynamic one and there- 
fore any element of that composition is not only where it is inven- 
torially to be found, but is also anywhere where it works. The 
distortion which is of the essence of aesthetic expression is the dis- 
tortion that makes effective such action at a distance. It produces 
what we call the unity of the work of art. No aesthetic expression 
is without it. Aesthetic unity can be obtained only by breaking 
through the defined contours of the inventorial object, and through 
effecting a fusion of the content. Every aesthetic expression is 
dynamic, and therefore involves distortion. 

There is such a thing as distortion in science as well as in 
aesthetics, but that is a very different kind of thing. The self is 
concerned essentially in science only to the extent that there is a 
felt interest in knowledge—curiosity, it is often called—which 
directs the individual towards the processes of science. Of course 
there are personal conditions of this direction of interest, but the 
important thing is that the self should not pervade the result. 
Through the self is brought about the contact between the indi- 
- vidual and the things, but the scientific object into which the self 
enters as a factor, is a scientific object which has been corrupted. 
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The scientific object is complete in itself because of its double 
nature. It involves abstraction but not distortion. The aesthetic 
object being single depends upon the self, whose purposes bring 
about a distortion of the naturalistic, atomistic character of the 
individual thing which enters into the composition of the aesthetic 
object. 

Both the scientific and the aesthetic objects are cognitive objects, 
but there is this important difference that for the scientific object 
knowing is a purpose, an interest, while for the aesthetic object 
it is not. For science we want to know what something is, and to 
get this result we relate it to something else. But in aesthetics we 
want the object to serve the ends of the self, and in the course of 
satisfying this purpose we create a cognitive object. Often we 
satisfy the demands of the self with things that are known on the 
outskirts rather than in the focus of attention, and so we get the 
group of attenuated aesthetic objects which I shall call environmen- 
tal, and which, like decoration, or landscape gardening, serve to 
give a particular background and atmosphere. In this the 
knowledge of the object is minimized. But in the purer aesthetic 
experience at its maximal state, the object is intensely seen. We 
look at it, however, not because we want to know that particular 
thing, but because it offers to the self a more or less adequate 
accommodation. 

Distortion in aesthetics means simply that the things which are 
normally given in the course of practical experience, are selectively 
and in combination so treated as to satisfy an end of personal 
interest, and that in the course of this process their inventorial 
identity is respected, not for its own sake, but only in so far as the 
present attitudes of the self are compatible with it. By way of 
instance I recall what Matisse said to me several times, during that 
period when his pictures showed the most extreme distortion of 
natural forms. He said that he never began a picture without 
hoping that this time he would be able to carry it through with- 
out any distortion that would disturb the ordinary on-looker. But 
his greater demand was for certain qualities of plenitude and 
rhythm, and before he had managed to work up his inventorial 
items of human bodies and accessories to the conditions of his pic- 
torial intention, they had been pulled entirely out of shape. 

In Cézanne’s pictures the conditions of distortion were the same. 
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It was done on purpose but not, in childish language, intentionally 
on purpose. It happened once that a young painter asked me why 
Cézanne had distorted the dish in a certain picture that was before 
us. I told her to look at the picture, and to imagine the dish drawn 
as a proper ellipse. Of course she saw at once that this would 
not do. It would have been possible to have done a picture with 
the plate as a good ellipse, but in that case Cézanne would have 
had to make compensating distortions elsewhere. The kind of 
result that he was after could not be obtained by keeping a group 
of normally seen objects constant to their normal appearances. 
No aesthetic whole would allow of this completely, and Cézanne’s 
less than some others. 


The specific distortions that are the conditions of all aesthetic 
seeing, explain the education that makes the connoisseur. The 
average person in respect of art is like the average person in respect 
of manners. In his native conditions, and without paying especial 
attention, he naturally shows his personal characters of grace or 
stolidity, his ease or stiffness, or whatever. But the same person 
on his good behaviour, especially in unfamiliar conditions, may lose 
entirely his normality of conduct. This happens because he can- 
not establish a satisfactory relation between that which appears 
before him and his self. This could happen only if he were vir- 
tually unconscious of the peculiarities of the particular situation, 
and took his own way like a bull in a china-shop; or if he were 
discriminatingly aware of it, and abstracted from the situation 
those elements with which he could deal, and tactfully avoided 
the rest. The connoisseur is in a similar position. Often he takes 
his self so absolutely as a standard that he can pronounce on any- 
thing, with no more preparation than to see the thing. Sometimes 
he is sufficiently discriminating to know the measure of his self, 
and avoids pronouncements where he cannot penetrate. Others 
have less fixity of the self, and these can establish new relations 
with what they encounter. They not only recognize realms in 
which they are not competent, but they are ready to find their 
way, if possible, with as-yet-unheard-of conditions. Beware of the 
cultured person who is ready at a moment’s notice to give a critical 
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opinion on anything. Such a person is eminently competent to 
write a history of art, but he is good for little else. Sometimes he 
cannot even write a history of art. In that case he is usually a 
second-hand radical. 

It is commonly said that in art the whole man comes to expres- 
sion, but that science is concerned with abstractions. Art is never 
purely aesthetic—there is always involved something more than 
that—but even so, art does not appeal to the whole man. It does 
appeal to him as a whole, but that is a different matter. The ex- 
pression in aesthetics is always indeterminate, and therefore there 
is an indeterminate extent of the self involved. We know that in 
science there is a specific minimum which is the interest in know- 
ing, and that its definite test is verification. But in aesthetics there 
is nothing verifiable. A change in opinion does not prove the 
previous one wrong, for often one comes back to it later. Another 
self-grouping seems to be involved. An aesthetic object is authentic 
if at any moment it is actually perceived as such. No picture is 
invalid, or definitely bad, if it represents any person’s seeing. All 
we need to do is to put ourselves in that person’s place, and we 
too will see it so. Perhaps we cannot do this, and certainly in 
many cases we do not want to, but that does not alter the facts. 
Either the self conditions, and enters into the object, or else it 
does not. There are some intrinsic conditions that measure the 
purity of a work of art as an aesthetic object, but I know of none 
that can determine whether one work or another fulfils these 
conditions, except a personal appreciation. Let any man stand by 
his appreciation, and he can with a perfectly good conscience defy 
the opinions of the most assured superiority. He is safe against 
all attack. 

What the self involved in aesthetic experience at a particular 
moment is, one cannot say. It is the organized product of some- 
one’s past modified by many adventitious, floating factors. Suc- 
cess or disappointment in some passing matter of business or love 
may have as much effect on any particular expression, as one’s 
philosophy or religion. An ideal practitioner ought perhaps to 
ignore the passing event, but there is just as good a reason why 
he should ignore his philosophy and his religion. If we go behind 
the fact of what he at the moment is, we cannot stop short of 
demanding the normal man, the absolute human being. That 
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demand is not worth entering on. To entertain it speculatively, 
would mean to have a competent philosophy. To entertain it 
practically, would mean to produce the man. The one enterprise 
is no more within the field of actual competence than the other. 
Therefore aesthetic distortion cannot be reduced to a system. It 
depends not only upon the changes imposed upon the inventorial 
things by the act of unifying them, but furthermore upon the 
irreducible idiosyncrasies of this man and that other who does the 
unifying. 


THE SULKY LOVER 
BY L. A. G. STRONG 


Now let the cock crow out his throat, 
The pheasant strut in pride, 

The gull go brilliant past the point, 
The rower beat the tide: 


I only sulk to show my love, 
Hard knuckles under chin: 
Sit in this hollow full of sand 
And see the tide come in 


Wishing my stony angry mind 
Were quiet as the tide, 

And that to-day were yesterday : 
Wishing for holes to hide 


The stupid thing I’ve done, the hurt 
I try to understand, 

As easy as I bury this 

Poor paper in the sand. 
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TONES 


BY MANUEL KOMROFF 


THE ORGAN 


T was all true. Prudhon was a master craftsman—the very 
best in Paris and I really believe the best in the whole world. 
He could make a little box no larger than a postage stamp, all out 
of tin. It looked like nothing at all, but when you took it in your 
hand and opened the little cover you realized that it was as fine as 
a bit of jewellery. I became his apprentice. 

He taught me how to draw out the curves and angles, and make 
projections. He taught me how to solder with hot irons and also 
with the blowpipe. He was very lenient and kind about all things 
excepting the quality of work, and in this he was very strict. He 
never allowed a poor job to leave the shop. If it was poor it had 
to be done over. 

All this has little or nothing to do with the organ in Saint John. 
I tell it to you only because I must begin at the beginning and this 
is how I came to work for Prudhon, the master tin-smith. I was 
about thirteen years old when I first went to him and I was eight- 
een when my apprenticeship was over. A year before my ap- 
prenticeship was over we heard about the building of the new 
Cathedral Saint John and we also heard, as a kind of a rumour, 
that they were having trouble with the pipe organ. But as it had 
nothing to do with us we soon forgot all about it. 

One day, however, a cab drove up to the door of our shop and 
a gentleman got out and asked for Prudhon. 

“He has gone home to dinner,” I said. 

“So early?’ He looked at his watch. 

“Yes. He goes when he likes. We take care of the work. He 
usually returns about three o’clock.” 

“About three o’clock,” he reflected looking at this watch. “I 
will come back later. It is very important. You see Master 
Prudhon has been recommended to us—as—well, we desire his 
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advice about bending some tin tubing. I am from the Harmony 
Organ works and . . . Well, that’s all right, I will be back later, 
You think”—then he hesitated and looking about the shop saw 
that we were working on rough galvanized iron pipes and two 
metal tanks for a photographer. “You think—it’s a little out of 
his line, I dare say, isn’t it?” 

I laughed in his face as hard as I could. “Out of his line,” I 
said with a sneer. “It’s about tin sheeting and you say it is out 
of the master’s line. Ha! Ha!” I forced myself to laugh. 

He stepped back a bit embarrassed. 

“You will be lucky,” I added, “if he consents to annoy himself 
with you. He is an old man and does not like to meddle with 
other people’s business.” 

“It’s advice we need.” 

As he said this I drew from my pocket a small flat cigarette-box 
and said to him, “Help yourself. The box, the hinge, and all are 
of one piece of metal. You cannot see the joints. Take it in your 
hand and get the feel of it.” 

He took the box and as he examined it, said: “Fine work. Fine 
work. He does good work.” 

“Good work—nonsense!” I cried. “That’s not his work. That 
box was made by his boy apprentice. His work is in the head. 
He has brains—he knows.” And I pointed to the wall where a 
long strip of wrapping-paper hung. ‘“That’s the pattern for a 
spiral ventilator for the Louvre. We cut the metal from his pat- 
tern and it fits together just like the cigarette-box. Out of his 
line—Ha! Ha!” And I laughed again. 

“Yes. Yes. I will return after lunch. Be so good as to give 
him my card when he returns.” 

He came back that afternoon and in the morning he came again. 
In the end it fell upon us to make the pipes for the great organ 
for Saint John. At first we were to do only the big ones—those 
that the organ factory had tried to make and failed to get perfectly 
straight—but in the end we had to do the entire lot. 

It was a big job and we made special anvils as long as the room 
to rest the tubes upon. Everything was figured out scientifically 
and all measurements were checked back by Prudhon himself. 
Everything was down to a millimetre. But one day the master 
paused over the bench and shook his head. 

“It’s too long,” he said. “It is certain to warp. The vibration 
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of a column of air that size is sure to twist it. It must be rein- 
forced.” 

I showed him the plans that had come from the organ company. 
But he only shook his head and said, “They don’t know.” 

We finally decided to put a metal channel down the entire length 
of the back of the giant tubes. In order to do this it was necessary 
to heat up the entire tube so that the solder would flow evenly. At 
first we dropped long bits of charcoal into the tubes, but this scheme 
was not very satisfactory for it did not heat evenly. Some other 
plan was needed. 

The master himself took a hand at this problem and in the end 
we stood the tubes up at an angle and got a strong blowpipe under- 
neath that was supplied by four rubber gas tubes and a huge black- 
smith’s bellows. The flame entered at the bottom and like a ser- 
pent’s tongue you could see it tease out of the top. Some of the 
tubes were over five metres long. The scheme worked and the job 
was soon done. 

When this heavy work was over, the tubes were polished inside 
and out and the delicate slot that produces the tone was cut. We 
sent all the little tubes to the organ factory for tuning, but the big 
ones were delivered direct to Saint John and were tuned on the 
organ itself. 

Before they were delivered, however, there were one or two 
which I thought should be gone over again for the solder had not 
flowed quite evenly and I did not want to let anything go out 
that could be criticized by the master. To do this I came in early 
one morning and got the blowpipe and bellows working. But 
now the slots had been cut to make the tone, and when the flames 
rushed through, it made a noise that sounded terrific. _ 

The pipe roared and you heard the rushing of air and the spitting 
of fire and between it all was the low, deep, sonorous tone. It 
frightened you for it sounded like a devil’s fury. Hell’s Fire. 

The old man came into the shop to see what was wrong, but only 
smiled when he saw what was going on. In the afternoon I re- 
peated it for the benefit of the men from the organ company. And 
for a whole week or more they came down to hear the wild tones 
of Hell’s Fire. I gave it that name myself. 

Master Prudhon was himself very much interested in this acci- 
dental discovery and one night as we were washing up he took me 
aside to explain it. 
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“You see,” he said, “there is a conflict. You really have two 
columns rushing at different pressures through the same tube. The 
flame is at low pressure and fills the entire tube, but the air from 
the bellows sets up a second column around the flame. The con- 
flict is between two pressures in the same tube.” 

This gave me an idea and while all the tubes were already deliv- 
ered, there were still two or three imperfect ones standing about 
that could be used for experimenting. I tried many tricks and in 
the end I got something that produced the same sound without the 
use of the flame. I accomplished this with a small sieve made out 
of a bit of tin that had a collar around it. This would allow most 
of the air to rush past and only a certain proportion was caught 
in the sieve which was reduced in pressure. It produced the same 
wild rushing noise as the flame. It was Hell’s Fire. 

No organ in the world had ever reproduced the voice of fire. 
And no organ has since. 


THE LITTLE ORGAN 


Soon afterwards I finished the little fire organ for Charlotte. 
The theatre made special scenery and secured extra lights. In 
fact everything was done to help bring out the effect. Large col- 
oured posters were made showing bright flames leaping out of 
several large organ pipes and behind these flames you could see the 
arms and legs of a dancer. The name “Charlotte Voss” and “The 
Fire Dance” stood out in large letters. 

On the opening night Charlotte was as nervous as she could be. 
There were moments, she told me later, when she imagined that 
the whole act would fail and that the public would not approve. 
Then she feared that the lights would not work properly for they 
had only one rehearsal with the new scenery. As for the music, 
she was certain that the conductor would take it all too fast and 
try to insert a jazz rhythm. Twice he had to be stopped at the last 
rehearsal and asked to retard. 

Marie, her dresser, was tying her hair in a tight knot in order 
to conceal it under a wig made of silver strands so that the flame- 
coloured lights would flash their reflections and envelope the entire 
head. 
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“It’s a good house to-night,” she said. 

“How do you know?” 

“The Violet Sisters just came off and even they got a big hand 
to-night.” 

“Claque?” 

“A little, not much.” 

“Tt will be so much more difficult for me.” 

“Don’t be so nervous, my child.” 

“Oh, I can’t help it.” 

“You had better be careful and not get into the draught of 
the big fans. You get yourself all heated up and that is how you 
catch cold.” 

“Oh, Marie, hurry—you will make me late.” 

“Yes, and to think of the pos: unknown soldier.” 

“What has that to do with anything?” 

“Oh, it is so sad,” replied Marie. “So sad. To think that no- 
body knows who he is and there they went and selected the 
draughtiest spot in Paris—right under the Arc de Triomphe. . . .” 

“Oh, Marie, you are so funny. Hurry or I will be late.” 

“Don’t worry, they will wait for you.” 

“No, but the conductor will be angry and will try to make time 
by hurrying through the score.” 

“That’s because he has a bad disposition.” 

“How do you know?” 

“He told me so.” 

“What did the poor man say?” 

“He said that he could not be expected to do any better with 
the low salaries that his men received. Then his wife is ill.” 

“Poor man. We should try to do something for him.” 

“If you do, he will play blue notes all the time. He is just that 
kind. . . . If you are his friend he is careless with your music and 
if you are not too friendly he is afraid of you and then he watches 
himself.” 

“Oh, Marie. Surely it is better to be friends than to make the 
poor man afraid of you? It would be difficult to be otherwise.” 

“That’s because you are young and too soft. Everyone knows 
it and they all take advantage of you. Even the Russian assistant- 
electrician got money out of you last week.” 

“How do you know?” 
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“Lottie told me.” 

“Lottie should stay in the wardrobe where she belongs and not 
mix in.” 

“But the Russian got a hundred francs out of you all for noth- 
ing. A piece of wood that he painted.” 

“No. It was a glove-box.” 

“Glove-box on the ear. That’s what he should have! Just a 
plain cigar-box painted with Russian whiskers. That’s what it is. 
Then you gave it to the call-boy.” 

“Yes. I didn’t want it.” 

“Then why did you buy it?” 

“Just because.” 

“Because he wanted money?” 

“T suppose so.” 

“You begin that kind of business and you will have the whole 
Russian colony on your neck. And the Polish, too, and all the ex- 
Dukes and expired title grafters and the Roumanians and every- 
body. Wait and see. They all want to be supported. Next week 
they will sell you the same box over again.” 

“You should not speak like that, Marie, because we have a 
friend who is Russian.” 

“And because of that you must give money to all the refugees?” 

“Not all, Marie. Only the electrician’s assistant. He is very 
poor and works very hard.” 

“He should have stayed in his own country.” 

“T think he would have liked to stay at home if he could.” 

“Who asked him to come here? He could have gone to Africa 
or America where they have gold all over the place. Certainly. 
Don’t you give him any more money or he will tell everyone and 
they will laugh at you.” 

“I don’t mind being laughed at for helping someone. Hurry, 
Marie, or I will be late. Open the door quick! Is that my music?” 

Marie opened the door and listened. ‘No, no, dear. It’s the 
Windmill act. Don’t be nervous—they will call you in time.” 

“But the boy has been known to forget.” 

“Yes, but why should you care. They cannot play the act with- 
out you, can they? All right. Then let them wait. You are too 
conscientious. Remember when you cried because you thought 
you danced badly.” 
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“Oh, that was when I was young.” 

“Last year. That’s all it was, last year. And now you are old? 
Yes. You cried and for a time nobody could find out what was 
the matter with you. And remember I told you at the time that 
even if it was bad, nobody noticed it, so there was no use to cry.” 

“It will be bad to-night, Marie. You will see if it won’t.” 

“Oh, yes, I will see.” 

“It is certain to be bad because we only had one full rehearsal 
and I want especially—Oh, I so want it to be good!” 

“Don’t worry!” 

Just then the call-boy announced the act. 

Charlotte quickly ran the huge powder-puff across her face and 
up each arm and leaped through the open door. The music 
struck up. 

The conductor kept an even pace and the assistant-electrician 
worked the coloured spot lights from the gallery. All was so 
quiet that one could have heard a pin drop. The fiddles in the 
orchestra had a very fretting and worrying score to follow while 
the woodwinds reinforced the lyrical melody and gave it all a 
pastoral flavour, but above it all the little organ that I had con- 
structed blew its wild chords that seemed to crackle like sparking 
flames in a breeze. 

Then before we realized it the flames died down and a thunder- 
ing applause broke from the audience. It was more than an artistic 
success. There were four curtain calls. The manager came back 
stage and placing his monocle in his eye, kissed Charlotte’s hand 
and was about to say something very nice when Marie’s voice was 
heard from the open door of the dressing-room. 

“Don’t stand there,” she cried, “you will take cold.” 

Charlotte skipped in and closed the door. 

“Didn’t I tell you not to worry?” 

“Oh, I am so happy, Marie. Not alone for my sake. I am 
happy because . . . because of everything.” 

The chief comedian at the Casino complained that the fans which 
were used to put the silks into motion caused a draught and because 
of that he caught cold while waiting in the wings. He walked 
about with a large Turkish towel wound about his neck and wor- 
ried the stage-hands. He even went out into the long passage- 
way and sat with the old bearded door-keeper, whom the girls 
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called “Santa Claus.” But all these antics meant only that the 
Fire Dance was getting too much applause and this made it awk- 
ward for his act which came on later. 

There were all kinds of little troubles, but nothing stopped the 
Fire Dance, not even the priests of Saint John. At first they 
wrote a letter to the director to say that the act should be with- 
drawn, but the management knew little about the situation and 
replied that the act was one of the most refined and artistic suc- 
cesses that the Casino had ever had. As the number contained no 
nude figures they expressed great surprise at the request. But 
about a week later a committee came down to the Casino office and 
in a vague and limp manner tried to explain something that never 
was. They were treated most politely by the management who 
promised to look into the matter. Of course, as soon as they were 
gone the director, who is always head over heels in work, forgot 
all about them. 


SONG IN A GARDEN 
BY GEORGE H. DILLON 


Whatever I love I shall forget: 
Even the dove, and the violet, 


Even the clover blossoming 
In whirlpools in the grass in spring . . . 
Music, even—everything. 


Is there anything I can keep? 

In sleep more silent than a dream 

Of swans upon a silver stream 

When the wind is low, and the sun has set. 


What I know I shall forget. 
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THE NOVEL AS WORK OF ART 
BY CONRAD AIKEN 


MONG contemporary writers of fiction, Mrs Woolf is a curious 
and anomalous figure. In some respects, she is as “modern,” 
as radical, as Mr Joyce or Miss Richardson or M Jules Romains; 
she is a highly self-conscious examiner of consciousness, a bold 
and original experimenter with the technique of novel-writing; but 
she is also, and just as strikingly, in other respects “old-fashioned.” 
This anomaly does not defy analysis. The aroma of “old- 
fashionedness” that rises from these highly original and modern 
novels—from the pages of Jacob’s Room, Mrs Dalloway, and now 
again from those of To the Lighthouse—is a quality of atti- 
tude; a quality, to use a word which is itself nowadays old- 
fashioned, but none the less fragrant, of spirit. For in this regard, 
Mrs Woolf is no more modern than Jane Austen: she breathes the 
same air of gentility, of sequestration, of tradition; of life and 
people and things all brought, by the slow polish of centuries of 
tradition and use, to a pervasive refinement in which discrimina- 
tion, on every conceivable plane, has become as instinctive and easy 
as the beat of a wing. Her people are “gentle” people; her houses 
are the houses of gentlefolk; and the consciousness that informs 
both is a consciousness of well-being and culture, of the richness 
and lustre and dignity of tradition; a disciplined consciousness, in 
which emotions and feelings find their appropriate attitudes as 
easily and naturally—as habitually, one is tempted to say—as a 
skilled writer finds words. 
It is this tightly circumscribed choice of scene—to use “scene” in 
a social sense—that gives to Mrs Woolf’s novels, despite her 
modernity of technique and insight, their odd and delicious air of 
parochialism, as of some small village-world, as bright and vivid 
and perfect in its tininess as a miniature: a small complete world 
which time has somehow missed. Going into these houses, one 


Note: To the Lighthouse. By Virginia Woolf. 12mo. 310 pages. 
Harcourt, Brace and Company. $2.50. 
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would almost expect to find antimacassars on the chair-backs and 
daguerreotype albums on the tables. For these people—these 
Clarissa Dalloways and Mrs Ramsays and Lily Briscoes—are all 
vibrantly and saturatedly conscious of background. And they all 
have the curious innocence that accompanies that sort of awareness. 
They are the creatures of seclusion, the creatures of shelter; they 
are exquisite beings, so perfectly and elaborately adapted to their 
environment that they have taken on something of the roundness 
and perfection of works of art. Their life, in a sense, is a sea-pool 
life: unruffled and secret: almost, if we can share the cool illusion 
of the sea-pool’s occupants, inviolable. They hear rumours of the 
sea itself, that vast and terrifying force that lies somewhere beyond 
them, or around them, but they cherish a sublime faith that it will 
not disturb them; and if it does, at last, break in upon them with 
cataclysmic force, a chaos of disorder and undisciplined violence, 
they can find no language for the disaster: they are simply 
bewildered. 

But if, choosing such people, and such a mise en scéne, for her 
material, Mrs Woolf inevitably makes her readers think of Pride 
and Prejudice and Mansfield Park, she compels us just as sharply, 
by her method of evoking them, to think of Pilgrimage and Ulysses 
and The Death of a Nobody. Mrs Woolf is an excellent critic, an 
extremely conscious and brilliant craftsman in prose; she is in- 
tensely interested in the technique of fiction; and one has at times 
wondered, so vividly from her prose has arisen a kind of se/f- 
consciousness of adroitness, whether she might not lose her way and 
give us a mere series of virtuosities or fours de force. It is easy to 
understand why Katherine Mansfield distrusted “Mr Bennett and 
Mrs Brown.” She felt a kind of sterility in this dexterous holding 
of the raw stuff of life at arm’s length, this playing with it as if 
it were a toy. Why not be more immediate—why not surrender 
to it? And one did indeed feel a rather baffling aloofness in this 
attitude: it was as if Mrs Woolf were a little afraid to come to 
grips with anything so coarse, preferred to see it through a safe 
thickness of plate-glass. It was as if she could not be quite at ease 
with life until she had stilled it, reduced it to the mobile immobility 
of art—reduced it, even, to such comfortable proportions and 
orderliness as would not disturb the drawing-room. In Jacob’s 
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Room, however, and Mrs Dalloway, Mrs Woolf began to make it 
clear that this tendency to sterile dexterity, though pronounced, 
might not be fatal ; and now, in her new novel, To the Lighthouse, 
she relieves one’s doubts, on this score, almost entirely. 

For, if one still feels, during the first part of this novel almost 
depressingly, and intermittently thereafter, Mrs Woolf’s irritating 
air as of carrying an enormous technical burden: her air of saying 
“See how easily I do this!”’ or “This is incomparably complex and 
difficult, but I have the brains for it”: nevertheless, one’s irritation 
is soon lost in the growing sense that Mrs Woolf has at last found 
a complexity and force of theme which is commensurate with the 
elaborateness and self-consciousness of her technical “pattern.” 
By degrees, one forgets the manner in the matter. One resists the 
manner, petulantly objects to it, in vain: the moment comes when 
at last one ceases to be aware of something persistently artificial 
in this highly feminine style, and finds oneself simply immersed 
in the vividness and actuality of this world of Mrs Woolf’s—be- 
lieving in it, in fact, with the utmost intensity, and feeling it with 
that completeness of surrender with which one feels the most mov- 
ing of poetry. It is not easy to say whether this abdication of 
“distance” on the reader’s part indicates that Mrs Woolf has now 
achieved a depth of poetic understanding, a vitality, which was 
somehow just lacking in the earlier novels, or whether it merely 
indicates a final triumph of technique. Can one profitably try 
to make a distinction between work that is manufactured, bitterly 
and strenuously, by sheer wé// to imagination, and work that is 
born of imagination all complete—assuming that the former is, in 
the upshot, just as convincing as the latter? Certainly one feels 
everywhere in Mrs Woolf’s work this will to imagine, this can- 
vassing of possibilities by a restless and searching and brilliant 
mind: one feels this mind at work, matching and selecting, reject- 
ing this colour and accepting that, saying, “It is this that the heroine 
would say, it is this that she would think’; and nevertheless Mrs 
Woolf’s step is so sure, her choice is so nearly invariably right, and 
her imagination, even if deliberately willed, is so imaginative, that 
in the end she makes a beautiful success of it. She makes her Mrs 
Ramsay—by giving us her stream of consciousness—amazingly 
alive; and she supplements this just sufficiently, from outside, as it 
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were, by giving us also, intermittently, the streams of conscious- 
ness of her husband, of her friend Lily Briscoe, of her children: 
so that we are documented, as to Mrs Ramsay, from every quarter 
and arrive at a solid vision of her by a process of triangulation. The 
richness and copiousness and ease, with which this is done, are a 
delight. These people are astoundingly real: they belong to a 
special “class,” as Mrs Woolf’s characters nearly always do, and 
exhale a Jane-Austenish aroma of smallness and lostness and incom- 
pleteness : but they are magnificently real. We live in that delicious 
house with them—we feel the minute textures of their lives with 
their own vivid senses—we imagine with their extraordinary im- 
aginations, are self-conscious with their self-consciousness—and 
ultimately we know them as well, as terribly, as we know our- 
selves. 

Thus, curiously, Mrs Woolf has rounded the circle. Apparently, 
at the outset of her work, avoiding any attempt to present life 
“immediately,” as Chekhov and Katherine Mansfield preferred to 
do; and choosing instead a medium more sophisticated and con- 
scious, as if she never for a moment wished us to forget the frame 
of the picture, and the fact that the picture was a picture; she has 
finally brought this method to such perféction, or so perfectly 
allowed it to flower of itself, that the artificial has become natural, 
the mediate has become immediate. The technical brilliance glows, 
melts, falls away; and there remains a poetic apprehension of life 
of extraordinary loveliness. Nothing happens, in this houseful of 
odd nice people, and yet all of life happens. The tragic futility, the 
absurdity, the pathetic beauty, of life—we experience all of this in 
our sharing of seven hours of Mrs Ramsay’s wasted or not wasted 
existence. We have seen, through her, the world. 
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LA PETITE DANSEUSE. BY MARIE LAURENCIN 











OLD PEOPLE 


BY S. BERT COOKSLEY 


Old people—I 

know one of them 

who looks into the sky— 

still as a church steeple— 

one without yearning, 

or passion, or desire 

for tasting sweets. 

Old people—I have watched them, 
seen them tire, 

seek garden seats 

in a cool shade. 

The things they say 

would frighten you, make you afraid— 
send you away. 


But I? I would be there 

close to them— 

to the ladies with white hair— 

to the old men. 

One night— One night I heard a sound 
of earth—earth meeting spade. 

I saw an old man digging 

in a glade. 

“What are you digging? Why do you pile 
the earth so high?” I said. 

“Making my bed,” he said, and smiled at me, 
“T’m going to bed.” 











NIGHTFALL 


BY DANIEL CORKERY 


IS name was Reen, but they called him the Colonial: their 
way of pronouncing the word could not easily be set down 
here, however. They had never used it, scarcely ever heard it 
until the newspapers during the Great War had dinned it into 
their ears. In New Zealand he had lived his many years. There 
he had landed in his young manhood, toiled upwards, found himself 
a wife, built his household, in course of years married off his three 
sons and his two daughters, all to the wrong people, it seemed; 
there at last had buried his wife, upon which he had thrown in 
his hand, sold off everything, and made straight back to the rocks 
and fields of his boyhood. Without warning one summer after- 
noon he drove into his sister’s house in west Cork, a man still 
hardy, if grey-haired, erect enough, bright-eyed, and with the firm 
voice and free ways of one who, though he had never confessed 
himself beaten, had not won through without sweat and bitter- 
ness. 

It was the quiet end of the farmer’s year, a day in early October. 
The Renahans since morning had been building what they called 
the home rick. In the close beyond the cow sheds was its place 
from time out of mind. More than two months earlier, in August, 
before the corn was fit for cutting they had built their main rick, 
also in its traditional place—the widest of the ledges which lay 
along the pathway winding up the side of the cummer towards 
the hill top. 

It was a gully for the north-west wind, this close of theirs, and 
they had been glad to put a crown on the day’s work and get 
within to the warmth and merriment, the fire and the card-playing. 
They were a large family on whom the scatter for America had not 
yet fallen. Even without the others who had been assisting in 
the work, Phil Cronin, the labouring boy, Pat Lehane, a neighbour 
of theirs, Kitty Mahony, a neighbour’s daughter, and one of the 
Lynch boys, the Renahans of themselves were numerous enough 
to fill the flag-paved, lamp-lit kitchen with bright and noisy life. 
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DANIEL CORKERY 47 


They were in their characteristically careless working clothes, 
patched and repatched and unpatched, stained with mire or sul- 
phate of copper, many-coloured, loose-fitting, and one could not 
but notice all this because of this Colonial relative of theirs sitting 
on the settle between Kitty Mahony and the blaze of the fire. How 
different he was from the others! This ingathering he had fore- 
seen, perhaps had foreseen Kitty Mahony’s visit, and had made 
himself ready for it—had shaved himself, had put on his newest 
clothes—he had many suits of them—had chosen his heaviest watch- 
chain, his best linen; his boots he had polished; and his thinnish 
hair, after drenching it with odorous oils, he had carefully brushed 
and creased. The others, all of them, had contented themselves 
with bending their long backs and washing their hands in the 
current of water that ran from between two rocks swiftly across 
the close. It was their way mostly to keep their tattered everyday 
caps on their heads, indoors or out; and their hair was anyhow. 
Kitty Mahony was the only one who had taken any care with her- 
self before coming across the fields from her father’s house; she 
however always looked clean and tidy. Everybody knew that 
she was to marry the eldest son of the house, Mat Renahan. 

Phil Cronin and Pat Renahan, the second son, were trying to 
recapture a way of dancing the “Blackbird” they had seen at 
Dunmanway feis the Sunday before, three days ago. Again and 
again they had tried it. They would break down, begin to argue, 
resume the clatter, and break down once more. The musician— 
the youngest of all the boys, Tim—as soon as the rhythm of their 
feet went into confusion, would at once take the fife from his lips, 
lean down over his knees, and without a word, again begin his 
teasing of the sheep-dog that, with stiffened limbs, lay stretched 
between his feet on the flags. 

The old Colonial gave his head a critical shake: “‘No,” he said, 
“that’s not it; that’s not a bit like it,” and he turned and put his 
lips almost against Kitty Mahony’s shapely ear: “They’re clumsy, 
see? They’re clumsy, you know.” 

“Isn’t their own way just as good?” she answered him, care- 
lessly, without turning her head. In the dance she was taking 
but little interest. She was eager for her lover to return from 
Dunmanway: she had had no thought that he would not be in his 
own house before her that evening. Her eyes were firm on the open 
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doorway, on the chilly luminous space that lay behind the firelit 
figures moving and dancing on the flags. Yet even these few 
words the old man was glad to hear: “Yes, but they’re clumsy all 
the time. They couldn’t put any finish on it even if they had 
the steps, not what you'd call finish.” 

But the dancers had resumed. 

Every now and then the father, John Renahan, without a word, 
would plod bulkily, heavy-footed, across the room, disappearing 
into the dairy for something or other. Massive, silent, heavy-fea- 
tured, he thought but little of disturbing the laughing group in the 
middle of the space. He would hulk through them in a straight 
line like a surly bull through a herd of milkers. Without breaking 
the rhythm they would draw aside, holding up their chests. They 
were so used to his ways that they took no anger from them. Once 
again he entered from the close and passed through them without 
a word, without a sign. As he did so, the girl’s thoughts took on 
sudden and passionate life. All those about her, the dancers, the 
others, were nothing to her either. They were there in that kitchen 
and he she would have there was elsewhere. “I wish he’d come, oh, 
I wish he’d come,” her passion spoke within her, so earnestly that 
she feared she had said the words aloud. She looked from one to 
another, turning her eyes only, and when she caught the annoying 
voice again in her ear she was relieved: “There’s a great change 
in everything, in everything. They’re awkward.” 

She nodded twice, and he was encouraged. He raised his voice 
this time, speaking to the whole room: “You may give it up, give 
it up. You can’t master it. You're that awkward.” 

The dancers slackened off, and Pat Lehane, an onlooker leaning 
against the wall, took the pipe from his mouth: “Of course we’re 
awkward, and as you’d say, damn awkward too. And ’tisn’t for 
want of instruction we’re awkward. Our little priest, down from 
the Altar itself he’s at us; and I’m afraid ’tis little improvement 
he’s making in us. And the master, he says our equals for awk- 
wardness isn’t in Munster. And the returned Yanks, they that do 
nothing themselves only saunter around, they’re the worst of all. 
The awkward squad, that’s what we are. The awkward squad that 
can’t learn nothing.” 

He was big, bony, high-coloured, with large flashing eyes, like an 
excited horse’s, and a drooping moustache of strong hairs with dew 
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drops adhering to the tips of them, and when speaking he threw 
up his head as if to give the voice free passage from the strong 
gristly throat. In gurgles and splashes it poured from him; and 
his heart warmed both eye and tongue. “The awkward squad that 
can’t learn nothing,” and he threw his hand carelessly in the air 
as if there never could be question of remedy. 

They were puzzled how to take him, but Tim, the musician, 
pointed his fife straight out at the dancers: “The awkward squad,” 
he said and throwing back his head, went into uncontrollable 
laughter. It took hold of them all; and the dancers began to look 
around for corners of seats to sink upon. The whole floor space 
in the centre of the room then lay vacant, the light falling on it. 

Phil Cronin had already risen to get down the pack of cards 
when, whatever madness had seized him, the old Colonial rose 
up and stepped deliberately into the gaping space. “Play it up, 
sonny,” he said to the boy, with such a motion of his hand as he 
might have used to call a porter in a railway station. 

The boy gave him a swift glance, tightened his fife with one firm 
twist, blew in the hole of it, and started the tune, his eyes looking 
straight out under his brows at the waiting figure. Very erect 
he stood, silent in the glow of the fire, his arms stiffly downwards, 
his head raised, and an inward expression on his features: he was 
listening, listening—delaying to let the music take full possession 
of him. As silently they all stared at him. Then he sprang out. 
With a lightness, even daintiness, with a restraint unknown to 
them he was tapping out the rhythm as he had learned it more than 
sixty years ago before decay had come upon the local traditions. 
But the onlookers were not impressed. They soon knew how 
limited his steps were; and to them who had often seen prize 
dancers from Cork city or Limerick, where the dancing is better, 
his style seemed old-fashioned and slow. And of course after a 
few minutes there was but little life left in the aged limbs. They 
sagged at the knees. Noticing this they took to encouraging him, 
whispering wondering remarks on his skill and time. The old 
fool danced and danced, would dance until he dropped, it seemed, 
although by now his performance was little better than a sort of 
dull floundering. 

Pat Lehane then took to letting yells of delight out of him as 
if he could not help it: “Whew!” “Whew!” he cried; and soon 
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the others were joining in. In the midst of the bedlam John 
Renahan, the father, entered in his silent way, made across the 
room, brushing almost against the floundering figure whom perhaps 
the touch of a finger would now overturn. Silence fell upon them 
all. The fife sang out, but not so certain of itself. The dancer 
floundered more helplessly than before. The tapping had become 
a sort of scraping and sliding. 

As the father reached the door of the dairy-room he looked along 
those ranged against the wall and without raising his voice said: 
“*Tis a shame for ye.” 

Their eyes followed his rounded back going from them; then 
they looked at one another shyly. But the dancer held on. Some- 
body began to clap gently. They all took it up, and Pat Lehane 
reached his hand to the falling figure and led him back to the 
settle. 

The creature was trembling violently—one noticed it as he wiped 
his blood-red face. His chest was heaving. 

They heard the son of the house turning his horse and cart into 
the yard. Soon afterwards he entered, a bag of bran dragging 
heavily from his right arm. 

As he sat eating his supper, he was given, surreptitiously, a glow- 
ing account of the Colonial’s skill as a step-dancer. The Colonial 
himself, now in the centre of a little circle who, at the other side 
of the room, were shuffling and dealing the cards, let on not to 
hear what was being told to the young man. Yet they knew he 
was taking in every word of it. For all that whenever he played 
a card he raised his lips to Kitty’s ear, telling her that he was 
winning because she was there beside him. 

When she saw that her lover had finished his meal she stood 
up from beside the Colonial. She could not further restrain her- 
self. Her eyes were hot and flashing, her colour heightened. But 
the Colonial also stood up. He said with some huskiness in his 
voice, with some difficulty in making it carry: “Maybe Mat is 
tired after his journey?” 

Mat had been through three or four years of guerilla warfare, 
captaining his district. There were but few places in Munster 
that he had not been in. He moreover had been in prison and 
following that in an internment camp. He had learnt to shift for 
himself. From the colour in Kitty’s cheeks, her angry eyes, her 
eager, parted lips, he caught that the old man had been pestering 
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her. He too took fire; yet he held himself in. He looked at him 
silently, and a smile broadened across his face like cold sunshine 
across a tract of bare countryside on a March day: “Do I look 
tired?” he said. 

Old Reen was confused: “But if I went along with you, along 
with you, some of the way?” 

The lover had put a cigarette between his lips. He leant 
across the table, stretching out his head until he had the tip of 
the cigarette above the chimney of the lamp that hung on the 
whitened wall. Kitty was standing uneasily in the middle of the 
floor. They heard the Colonial’s voice again: “My hat is up- 
stairs.” 

The cigarette had reddened: taking it from his lips Mat said 
nonchalantly: “Up with you then.” 

Stumbling in his eagerness he made up the stairs for the hat. 
He glowed to think what a surprising lot of things about dancing 
he would say to the two of them, things they could never have 
heard before. When he had disappeared, the lover impulsively 
flung open the door, held it open for the girl, put his arm about 
her shoulders passionately, and turned to those within: “Give us 
half a mile start on that champion dancer of yours, half a mile— 
that’s all we ask.” 

They were gone, their spirits leaping within them. 

When the Colonial came down with his new black hat in his 
hand, the roomful were very intent on their cards. He made 
straight out, pulling the door to behind him. Then the card-play- 
ing ceased and there was a blank silence. 

The father broke it saying: “I wish to God that old idiot would 
go back to where he came from. And I don’t like what that pair 
is after doing either. I don’t like it at all.” 

His words took the merriment out of the gathering. Soon after- 
wards all except the sons and daughters of the family, made out, 
but it was through the back door they went out. Their heavy boots 
were heard clamping up the rocky passage that led to the bohereen. 
That way they would not come on a poor flustered creature groping 
in the darkness, making onward in sudden and reckless starts or 
standing still to listen for any little stir that might let him know 
whether the lovers had gone east or west. Only in a dull way 
those neighbours felt that they should not care to come upon an 
old man so bothered in his thoughts. What a fool he was!—-sixty- 
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nine years of age and yet letting it slip from his memory that his 
life had been lived out, that his hair was grey, and that his arms 
would be empty for ever more. They gave no thought at all to 
the lovers. Yet, and for no reason it seemed, the spirits of the 
two of them began to leap within them with so astonishing an 
energy that their limbs for trembling could hardly keep the ground 
as they made onwards. Swiftly they made on, even fiercely; 
laughter had died within them. 





SHADOWS 


BY GLADYS CAMPBELL 


You love firm shapes of earth and sky. 
You understand when sea birds cry 
Their unequivocal distress. 


Integrity of beaten brass, 
The timely blooming of a tree, 
Your steady soul is quick to see. 


But I have seen your swift hate turn 
Upon one serving that same stern 
Law’s predetermined round. 


O do not think of me as bound 
To any shape of love or hate, 
But use me as a swinging gate 
Into a pleasant field where lie 


Soft shadows from a changing sky. 
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GERMAN LETTER 
June, 1927 


FTER one is fifty, it is my experience that one has at times, 
as much as ever, an intense desire to write; as for read- 
ing, unfortunately, matters are far other than they were. One can- 
not recall the literary appetite of youth and think of all that he 
devoured for pleasure or nourishment, without being dissatisfied 
with fastidious old age. The more we are permitted or forced to 
read, the more exacting we become. It is seldom that a book can 
fascinate us—and the fact would be sadder than it is if our more 
rarely experienced enjoyment did not entail a correspondingly en- 
larged gratitude for what does occasionally seem to revive enthusi- 
asm. A few things of recent years occur to me which have had this 
delightful effect upon me. The books of Franz Kafka for instance, 
both the short stories and the long phantasies, Der Prozess and Das 
Schloss. These works, which are highly original, were written with 
an almost sublime carefulness. They are ominous, grotesque, and 
morbid, undeniably masterpieces, and provide the most penetra- 
tive entertainment that one can imagine. The public has not yet 
come to realize its debt to the Bohemian poet, Max Brod, who 
wrested them from his shrinking friend and scrupulously arranged 
them and edited them after the author’s early death. Brod has 
himself produced among other things, two important historical 
novels, Tycho Brahe’s Weg zu Gott and Reubeni, and a spirited 
critical work, Heidentum, Christentum, Judentum, which is rich 
in striking generalizations; but he has also shown himself capable 
of a self-effacing devotion to a mentality alien to his own. . . . I 
am strongly conscious too of someone I must speak of, in the 
thought of whose name similarly, I “count myself lucky.” 
Regrettably, it is that of another writer who has died—Marcel 
Schwob, the Alsatian, whose work, originally written in French, has 
been translated into a smooth and expert German by Hegener in 
Hellerau. These classical miniatures, Imaginary Lives * and The 


1 Imaginary Lives. By Marcel Schwob. Translated into English by 
Lorimer Hammond. 12mo. 256 pages. Boni & Liveright. $2.50. 
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Children’s Crusade,’ are charming conceptions, and have a delicacy 
and nobility of form which is without parallel in modern literature. 
They are “art,” if you will—that is, if we of Central and Eastern 
Europe with our social and moral preoccupations, may call art what 
is exquisitely elaborated, devoid of practical purpose, art for art’s 
sake. . . . At which point it might be valid to digress long enough 
to characterize the situation in general. 

The “artistic,” at one time antonym of the bourgeois, is now 
thoroughly bourgeois and conservative. The intellectual conscience 
is against it, and for the time being there is scarcely any moral 
vitality left to it. It would be a mistake to be content with eco- 
nomic explanations and to stop with the assertion that Flaubert’s 
art-idealism, which is looked upon to-day as thoroughly romantic, 
is unthinkable now that it is no longer supported by “income.” In 
the first place, there are sections of the continent where the idea of 
art seems to have resisted a lack of income: I am thinking par- 
ticularly of France, which might pass in this respect for the most 
“backward” country of Europe—where a concept of “art” still per- 
sists with astounding hardihood, scarcely affected by those adverse 
circumstances which France shares with the rest of Europe. In 
the second place, however, that art-idealism was but one particular 
manifestation of idealism in general, reflecting a faith, a Weltan- 
schauung, now past and encompassing still other ideas as insipid 
and inflated as the idea of art—the idea of freedom, for example. 
And as such it will be consigned to the realm of the superannuated 
by our—how shall I say it ?—fascist era, perhaps with some im- 
patience, perhaps with an exaggerated air of finality. It is very 
probable that the fascist anti-idealism will determine the character- 
istic aspect of 1930. But we may be permitted to think as far ahead 
as 1950 and suspect that after being repeatedly buried as “liberal,” 
ideas and tendencies which Europe cannot radically deny itself for 
long without going to the dogs, may possibly experience a sur- 
prising renaissance. And finally this assumption and this expecta- 
tion are to-day bringing Germany and France together, both being 
countries in which the concepts of humanity and freedom can find 
comparative refuge, and may perhaps survive a lean season. In 


1 The Children’s Crusade. By Marcel Schwob. Translated into English 
by Henry Copley Greene. Brochure. 67 pages. Thomas Mosher. $1.50. 
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keeping with this fact, the Germans, who are disturbed by an old- 
fashioned attachment to the idea of art, to-day find some support 
in a mute appeal to France. I hate false and confusing alternatives 
whose supporters and advocates cannot see one jot beyond the 
fashion of the moment, and where either attitude is at best but a 
corrective to the opposite excess. Rationalism, intellectualism, 
bourgeois liberalism—or thought-denying madness which parades 
itself to-day in brutal intoxication as “life” and “the new”: there 
would seem to be nothing else open to the kind of youth that thinks 
it has dispensed with the concept of humanity for good and all and 
has sewn the swastika of exultant brutality on its banner. Such 
feeble-mindedness in the country of Goethe and Nietzsche I cannot 
but feel to be a disgrace, and I am manifestly not alone in my 
unformulated impression. As it was recently expressed by one 
writer * who seems to be equally annoyed by the manner in which 
a genuine insight into human potentialities is now being so generally 
degraded, “The subject which laid the greatest claim upon 
Nietzsche’s emotions was European humanity as Goethe last repre- 
sented it. . . . We could develop all of Nietzsche’s thought around 
this idea as a centre and should attain thereby the unity of a vast 
human philosophy.” And, sympathetically, he catalogues the 
elements of this philosophy: a kinship with the classical era, as 
genuine as Hélderlin’s, the idea of self-development, the study of 
personality, the conception of the good European and of the free 
spirit, of intellectual honesty, profound attention to the question of 
human distinction, affirmation of the immediate world, the psychol- 
ogy of superiority, an unrivalled mastery of speech, which taken 
together comprise Nietzsche’s real humanism, and over against 
which all his romantic idiosyncrasies, such as the “blond beast” and 
the glorification of power, have but faint force to-day. Yes, 
everything in Nietzsche which the European anti-idealism 2 /a 
mode goes so far as to cite as precedent has the insipid effect of an 
artist’s lapse—and what is left is the solicitous, educative vision 
of a humanity whose tragic poise and intellectual beauty far tran- 
scend immediate vicissitude, or any lung-cramped retrogression. 
But I have wandered far, I admit. The chief danger of the 
situation seems to reside in the continual temptation to orientate 


1 Fritz Landsberger in the Europiaische Revue. 
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it. It was the present status of art which set my thoughts in motion, 
and the question as to whether art can exist under contemporary 
conditions, a question which is very closely related to the prob- 
lem of freedom and can only be answered in relation to it. The 
belief that art is justified even when no social value can be placed 
upon it involves an idealistic way of thinking which may at 
present be looked upon as both old-fashioned and frivolous; but 
the decisive word cannot be spoken until things of the mind have 
been definitely assigned their place, and that time is still far 
distant. Thus: no over-hastiness. And no false alternatives. For 
there are works written under the aesthetic of idealism which are 
so imbued with the social experiences of the times that art and con- 
science are reconciled at a stroke, and this is the phase of contem- 
porary literature, one must admit, which is richest and soundest. 
It is out of gratitude for two such works that I prolong this letter: 
gratitude for two books—one Russian and the other German— 
which recently revived in me my passion for reading. 

The one in Russian is by Ivan Shmelyov and is called in German 
Der Kellner.’ Its German version is by Kate Rosenberg, who is the 
most cautious and sensitive of all our contemporary translators 
from the Russian. It was Shmelyov, the émigré, who wrote Die 
Sonne der Toten, a humiliating document of revolutionary distress, 
a hideous portrayal of bloodshed for conscience’ sake and of a 
deeply tragic social disillusionment. Der Kellner was written 
earlier, in the Czar’s time, and one cannot help feeling that the 
author’s subsequent disillusionment in no sense belies the revolu- 
tionary pathos which, however ambiguously expressed, informs this 
book and pulsates in it. Written with a highly poetic simplicity, 
and with a rich vein of humour, Der Kellner is strikingly remini- 
scent of Hamsun—not that one need infer that it was influenced by 
Hamsun, for admittedly the great Norwegian is himself much in- 
debted to Russian literature. It purports to be the life story of a 
waiter in a Petersburg restaurant, the typically simple father of a 
family who, while earning his livelihood by serving under an unjust 
capitalistic system, quietly observes at close range the by-play of the 
rich. He is no revolutionary, he knows nothing of politics, he is 
content to wait upon these gentlemen for what money there is in it 


1 Published by S. Fischer Verlag, Berlin. 
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—and since he is efficient and his work is appreciated, he is able to 
respect himself precisely by reason of his industriousness, saving his 
own soul at the same time, and trying to come through the mire with 
dignity. But his son Kolyushka, proud, direct, and excitable, is 
drawn by radical subtenants into the machinations of a certain out- 
lawed and persecuted faction. This fine-souled, incorruptible youth, 
the typical social idealist, rebel, and conspirator of czarist Russia, is 
the most attractive figure in the book. And similarly, the most 
beautiful and deeply poetic situation in this imagined biographic 
portrait centres in the relationship between father and son: be- 
tween the gaunt, implacable boy—whose reserved, filial love is 
perpetually at war with resentment in seeing his father lackey 
to a degenerate society—and the work-ridden, vigilantly compliant 
bread-winner, who grieves over the apparent disrespect of his off- 
spring, despairs at the deliberate unruliness with which the boy 
spoils his career at school, all the while so revering and loving 
Kolya’s scrupulousness that with him in mind, he is impelled to 
give back a large sum of money he had found under the table 
after a party. He is so pious as to connect this moral action with 
the narrow and almost mystical rescue of Kolyushka from polit- 
ical spies, which furthermore is a service to the reader. He is 
beset with misfortune. Fate half makes it up to him, only to strike 
him anew. In the end he takes charge of the child of his betrayed 
daughter Natashka. “After all it was my grandchild. . . . It was 
called Yulka. . . . I arranged an old clothes-basket for it. It was 
like a sunbeam in my room.” How strange! A new life, a sun- 
beam. Why? It had been brought into the world under wretched 
circumstances, and there was no reason to expect that it would be 
happier than any of the other creatures portrayed in the bitter and 
simple pages of this book. A sunbeam none the less. It asks to be 
accepted with confidence and with emotion. The bantling of his 
dishonoured and ruined child is the sunbeam by which fate lights up 
the declining years of this tired, unfairly treated old man. 

In the German book, the hero is always addressed as Herr Graf, 
Graf being the German word for Count, yet he is neither a count 
nor an imposter, but Graf is his name, Oskar Maria Graf, and he 
is the author. His reminiscences, entitled Wir Sind Gefangen, 
constitute a characteristically unwieldy volume which, while almost 
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seven hundred fifty pages in length, can be read through as though 
they were a hundred and the reader were twenty. Yes, I insist that 
not for a long while has any book so captivated, astounded, and 
occupied me as these sketches written by a man of thirty-three. Not 
that they are absorbing as “polite literature,” for they are not 
“polite,” and they really would not have much to do with literature, 
even supposing one did not take too literally the sansculottic 
author’s independence of received ideas, and though the writing 
of a good book quite definitely requires a fund of reading, culture, 
and comparative experience—in short what we term education. 
Education? The bourgeois world lags far behind, with its morals 
and aesthetics, and its concern for the “poetic.” Here is a new 
world, a proletarian world, a life such as we have all been ex- 
periencing for the last ten years—concerned with other things than 
art and taste. In this scheme of living it must seem absurd and 
antediluvian that the artistic and the poetic should be cherished as 
ends in themselves; and these things come to be looked upon as 
spontaneous functionings, as accidents of man and mind—nor 
should they have ever ceased to be such, if they actually ever were 
anything else. Poetry never dies out of the world, not even the 
most uneducated world—and this book, which might have been no 
more than a crude first-hand record of war and revolution is by rea- 
son of a marvellous human freshness, by the gift of emotion, suffer- 
ing, and humour, an autobiographical fiction, a novel of personality, 
as good (really as good!) as Hamsun’s Mysteries,’ with whose 
cult of torment it has so much in common, although in setting and 
period it is so totally different. 

Graf is an Upper Bavarian, and with his dialectically coloured 
German he is as solid as any one could wish. Yet this is no longer 
the solidity of Gaghofer, Ruederer, and Thoma! The bourgeois 
press of Munich will not commend his book, although by an in- 
advertence some parts of it have already appeared there. His 
regionalism is too thoroughly infected with international literature 
and international socialism for this, and his attitude towards the 
people is too revolutionary. Also, he is neither a peasant, a hunter, 
nor a yodelling mountaineer, but a city man, which in itself is sus- 
pect—originally a half-countrified baker’s assistant and later also 
engaged as a baker. Even during an oppressive, brutal childhood 


1 Mysteries. By Knut Hamsun. Translated from the Norwegian by 
Arthur G. Chater. 12mo. 338 pages. Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. 
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his singular mind struggles to get free and to think for itself. Sub- 
sequently he becomes a “writer” in Munich, Bohemian and in- 
tellectual proletarian, and he too experiments with the political 
organizations which attract Shmelyov’s Kolyushka. Then he is 
driven into the war; and his adventures as a soldier under arms yet 
disqualified, his timid resistance, the illness which he simulates, 
and which finally procures him his freedom, constitute the maddest, 
most naive, and most gruesomely comic story that one could ever 
hope to read. I also believe that his account of the Munich revolu- 
tio and counter-revolution is of enduring worth as a human and 
historic document. 

I could not say how much I was stimulated and cheered by the 
book’s originality, which is identical with the character of its pro- 
tagonist—clumsy and sensitive, impossible and appealing, and 
thoroughly unusual. His eyes rest on people and things, apparently 
with boorish bluntness, but in reality with sharpness and cunning, 
from behind a mask of fatuity, and they are never deceived. A 
proletarian Golem stumbles about with the heaviness of mud, 
gapes, grows excited, lays about him, and picks his way craftily and 
rudely through the life of his times which, though it sullies and 
humiliates him, is in many essential respects the sort best suited to 
his talents. A Golem—and with the mystic name of four letters on 
his tongue. He is continually struggling, grotesquely, helplessly, 
and nobly, to raise himself from the mud, to reach the light, human- 
kind, and God. He bungles, and his bungling causes both laughter 
and head-shaking, but for this reason he wins our hearts; and if the 
function of art, as I incline to believe, is to make things affect one 
acutely which ordinarily could not, then this unwieldy book in 
which he redeems himself is a true work of art! 


Tuomas Mann 
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HADRIAN LIKED TO TRAVEL ws 
Orient Express. By John Dos Passos. With Il- me 
lustrations in Color from Paintings by the Author. 

8vo. 181 pages. Harper and Brothers. $3.50. lis 
u 
N presenting Mr Dos Passos’ novel about New York the pub- z 
lishers hit upon the caption: Manhattan sits for her portrait. ju 
The same device can never be used to describe Orient Express, no, to 
not by the most dithyrambic, the most divinely careless of press- pe 
men; the Near East never a moment sits for é¢s portrait, because rei 
Mr Dos Passos never gives the N. E. a chance to do anything but mi 
scream and hide its face in its veils while he rushes through like a fo 
highly powered locomotive going sixty miles an hour. The book is mw 
aptly, unerringly named. A portrait demands a certain calm not en 
only in the model, but primarily in the painter, and of this gift of ju 
contemplation Mr Dos Passos has next to nothing. Why should se: 

he have it? Its possession might make him a more interesting, but 
scarcely a more exciting writer. As things are, he is the most th 
alluring of photographers. His faculty for the observation of ce} 
externals, especially where the element of colour is involved, is “T 
such as to make for the despair of those less acutely alive to the su 
jumbled beauty of the map, the criss-cross values of almost every- Al 
thing in the contemporary world. As someone said of Huysmans, yo 
he is an eye. It is extraordinary how much he sees, how much he to 
records at a glance in a single packed, electric sentence tingling yi 
with light and colour, and it is the more extraordinary when we Ke 
consider the merciless speed with which he races through the ou 
physical and moral world, enduring the war, recording the war in ne 
a good book, recording the war’s generation in a book even better; W 
attempting to synthesize the world’s last wonder in a third, cap- is 
turing the new Babylon as if it were Leviathan with the hook tir 
of his prose; writing poetry, writing publicism, always writing, Tr 
always tasting new dishes, meeting new people, experiencing new pa 






sights, loving everything but private property (property would tie 
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him down) letting all the waves and waters of existence roll over 
him and emerging abreast, exhilarated, a new book in his hand; 
in Samarkand one month and in Mexico the next. Is it any 
wonder that in this kaleidoscopic existence things should refuse 
to form patterns or assume significance, that the absolute should 
appear the petrified, the already dead, and that he should be content 
to be, as he says somewhere of the Frenchman, Blaise Cendrars, 
“merely a good writer, leave it at that”? Yes, leave it at that; 
one hasn’t time to be more. 

What a discouraging number of travel books there are in Eng- 
lish by writers of reputation, and how few of them achieve that 
quality of intimate excitement which is the first impression dis- 
engaged from Mr Dos Passos’ breathless narrative. Everyone with 
just enough money, just enough leisure, but not an iota of either 
to spare, is enabled to do the four continents and the seven seas, 
perhaps once every two years. We rush over. We rush back. We 
remain on the other side and rush from point to point with twenty 
minutes for refreshments. Ah, that stupid and deadly nostalgia 
for transcontinental trains, Orient expresses, steamships, planes, 
wagon-lits, buffets! Tips, teas, everlasting bells, everlasting drinks, 
endless faces, endless chatter. With just enough money, we repeat, 
just enough leisure, one can become, in a relatively short time, a 
seasoned man. 

What is the use of it? Mr Dos Passos appears to demand in 
those moments toward the end of his book when he slips per- 
ceptibly from pure photography to a kind of exasperated poetry: 
“Does anything ever come of this constant dragging of a ruptured 
suitcase from dock to railway station and railway station to dock? 
All the sages say it’s nonsense. In the countries of Islam, they know 
you're mad. . . .” Yes, but so is the rest of the world, and the 
tourist is in tune with his time. Even Islam, to some degree, has 
yielded to the madness of nationalism, the rights of minorities, 
Kemal, the Angora government, independent Hedjaz, King Feisul, 
our lover and our hope, let Arabia live for ever! The little mad- 
ness of the tourist blends in gracefully with the great universal 
Walpurgis of a world which made the war and the peace. Property 
is only another mischievous futility like this insensate globe-trot- 
ting, and there is a fierce joy in the author’s description of red 
Transcaucasia where “all the intricate paraphernalia . . . that 
padded the walls of existence have melted away under the wheels 
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of the Russians, the Germans, the British, the Turks, the Georgian 
Social-Democrats and the Bolsheviki.” Part of the charm of the 
Near East since the war lies perhaps in its nudity, not very clean 
perhaps but certainly golden. One has the same sentiment in the 
presence of their mosques. No bric-a-brac here. No mean trifling 
little dogmas. No fuzz. ... “So we must run across the con- 
tinents, always deafened by the grind of wheels, by the roar of 
motors, wallow in all the seas with the smell of hot oil in our 
nostrils and the throb of the engines in our blood. Out of the 
Babel of city piled upon city, continent upon continent, the world 
squeezed small . . . we get what? Certainly not peace.” 

No, certainly not peace. This sudden nostalgia for tranquillity 
is a new note in Mr Dos Passos. However, there is a brief fable 
from antiquity which is an answer to those who adore the “too 
many trains, the strange names spelled out in the night, the last 
meals gulped at lunchcounters, the smiling lips shattered into 
void at the next station,” but who feel constrained to curse now 
and then that which they adore. The Emperor Hadrian, supreme 
arbiter of one hundred and fifty million souls, master of the 
civilized world, with considerable power and inclination to mould 
that world nearer to his heart’s desire, loved to travel. He put 
his cares and duties behind him, and set out on a journey which 
took fifteen years. In his wake trotted a mob of architects, artists, 
and engineers. Where a site pleased him there arose a city. In 
a relatively short time he was enabled to dine in Paris, partake 
of oysters at London, and hunt on Scottish moors. He pene- 
trated to the ends of the earth. He saw everything. In fact he had 
seen too much. When he returned to Rome he became morose; 
he had experienced a sort of spiritual sunstroke. Sites, aqueducts, 
glittering cities, the green Nile, the naked shoulder of Antinous, 
everything was blurred and bitter. Madness lay at the end of 
that also as at the end of the worst excesses of his predecessors. He 
died just in time. 

Had he been happier than the smallest monk among the de- 
spised Chrestiani who saw nothing but the miniature landscape 
through the slim columns of his cell, and beyond, eternity as 
through a telescope? 

CuTHBERT WRIGHT 
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Tue Wuirte Rooster. By George O’Neil. r2mo. 
85 pages. Boni & Liveright. $2. 


AstTrROLABE: Infinitudes and Hypocrisies. By S. Fos- 
ter Damon. 12mo. 80 pages. Harper and Brothers. 


$7.50. 


Rep Frac. By Lola Ridge. r2mo. 103 pages. 
The Viking Press. $1.50. 


N one of the many charming poems in his new book, The 
White Rooster, Mr O’Neil, addressing himself (or any poet) 
remarks: “Speak as you must, and let there be no note Ringing 
with sedulous felicity.” And in that remark he really sums up 
all, or nearly all, that a critic can ever say to a poet. One can ex- 
hibit one’s likes and dislikes, of course, and attempt to supplement 
them with some sort of reason; one can make an elaborate pre- 
tence that one has a kind of aesthetic system, which is itself a part 
of a larger system, and that one assigns a place in this system to 
each new aesthetic experience; but the fact remains that one’s 
likes and dislikes are fundamentally naive and unanalysable. One 
is no nearer to knowing, at the end of one’s life, why one likes a 
particular poem, than one was at the beginning. One can, indeed, 
make a sort of psychological approach to it, analyse certain super- 
ficial effects, put one’s finger on certain phrases as centres of light 
—but one comes very little closer to the basic “why.” 
Theoretically, therefore, one ought to refrain from giving advice 
to poets, and particularly to young ones: one ought simply to say 
to them, with Mr O’Neil “Speak as you must.” One might am- 
plify this dictum: one might also adjure the poet to de himself, 
and to know himself, as, perhaps, preliminaries to speaking as he 
must. But he knows this, or ought to know it, already; and to 
say anything so obvious to him will offend him. And so, willy- 
nilly, one is drawn into that strange form of futility known as 
criticism—that picking over of half a dozen grains, in the midst of 
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an infinitude of grains, with the omniscient air of having, at first 
glimpse, found the half dozen essentials. I feel, for example, 
about Mr O’Neil’s work, that he does not sufficiently take to heart 
his own advice. He is a vivid colourist—he has a quite striking 
gift for phrase-making—he is eloquent, and achieves a great deal 
more subtlety and ease and variety of rhythm than either Mr 
Damon or Miss Ridge—he has, more obviously than either of 
these, the gifts of the lyric poet. Throughout his book, he main- 
tains a very high average of excellence: there is scarcely a poem 
without its vivid line or image. And there are half a dozen short 
things of great beauty: such as Lyric, No Son of Adam, Seal, The 
Mother, and the title poem. But when one has put down his book, 
one has the feeling that one has brought away little but a confused 
sense of colour and richness; that Mr O’Neil has defeated his own 
ends by the very prodigality of his love of phrases; and that, in 
short, there are too many notes “ringing with sedulous felicity.” 
One suspects—perhaps unjustly—that Mr O’Neil might be very 
much better than he is if he were less decorative, less obsessed 
with colour for its own sake. Too seldom does he allow a poem 
to crystallize, hard and clean, about one idea. Instead, he gives 
himself to a series of what one might call sensuous distractions— 
many of them charming, some of them beautiful—which, while 
they prettify the poem, only too often rob it of integrity. He has 
great proficiency, both prosodically and linguistically; and this is 
perhaps one of his difficulties. It is so enticingly easy for him to 
rope in, 2 propos of a rhyme, a delightful, though interpolated, 
image! He does so; and the result is what one might call a very 
high-class padding. One also notes, in these poems, a tendency to 
the use of pretty words for their own sake, without sufficient 
reference to their appropriateness. Can a fountain be described 
as “clearly wondrous as a foundling star’? This is false ro 
manticism of the kind that it is easy for the decorative-descriptive 
poet to slip into; and one wonders whether Mr O’Neil might not 
profit by a closer and deeper scrutiny of his own feelings, and an 
effort to present them as barely as possible, without any more 
decoration than is implied in arrangement. 

He could learn something from Mr Damon, in this regard: for 
while Mr Damon is greatly inferior to him in grace and charm, 
as also in sensuous liveliness, he partly compensates for this by 
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the clearness and singleness of his aesthetic purpose. His materials 
are not so richly coloured—he lacks Mr O’Neil’s sensitiveness to 
shades of meaning and of movement—but he grasps much harder 
than Mr O’Neil the édea of his poem, and therefore brings it, when 
he is successful, to a much harder symmetry. Burning Bush, Mo- 
ment, Bridge, Rock of Sages, are all excellent examples of this. 
In each of these cases, a poetic idea or apprehension is presented 
singly and purely, all the elements in it subdued to that end. Mr 
Damon’s “mind” is a more interesting one than Mr O’Neil’s: 
his attitude more complex, divided, intellectual: the critic is con- 
stantly interrupting the lyricist. His greatest trouble is in achiev- 
ing, and keeping, that degree of intensity without which a poem 
does not begin to move of its own will. Whether through lack of 
imaginative concentration, or through lack of material, he tends 
at times to thinness. But he has a mind and manner of his own, 
and one wonders whether ultimately he might not be capable of a 
more complex poetic pattern than Mr O’Neil could compass, al- 
though at present less obviously gifted than he. 

It is impossible to have anything but the warmest respect for 
the humanitarian spirit that informs Miss Ridge’s poems: one feels 
everywhere in them the rich kindness and magnanimity of the 
author: and nevertheless, these poems fail to kindle one, fail to 
“come alive.” It is a very curious thing. Here, obviously, is 
plenty of material; here is an author who is desperately in ear- 
nest about it; and yet the miracle doesn’t happen. Miss Ridge’s 
free verse is oddly devoid of instinctive rhythm—one hardly ever 
feels under the shape a reason for the shape. And when she writes 
in rhyme and metre, she is usually a little awkward and amateurish. 
One wonders, indeed, whether she is not an excellent short-story 
writer gone astray. When she tries to attain the intensity of 
poetry, she too often achieves the forced and strained: exaggerated 
metaphors, phrases over-violent. Might she not find a happier 
outlet in a medium less exactingly self-conscious? One breathes 
the suggestion with the greatest humility. 

ConrapD AIKEN 











CHEMISTRY OR DEITY? 


Tue Secret Trapition 1x Atcuemy: Its Develop- 
ment and Records. By Arthur Edward Waite. 8vo. 
415 pages. Alfred A. Knopf. $6. 


N the mid-Victorian era, a clergyman’s daughter, deeply read 
in alchemical books, and amazed at the marvels of “animal 
magnetism,” wrote a huge book which within three weeks of publi- 
cation she and her father recalled and burned. . . . About the 
same time, an American army-officer, to turn his mind from the 
Indians he was obliged to persecute, took to reading mediaeval 
records of hermetic experiment; he issued, first a pamphlet, then 
a series of volumes, explaining that there was a hidden mystery. 
. . « In the year 1600 a beam from a pewter plate dazzled the 
eyes of a German cobbler; he beheld the Glory in the Abyss of the 
Father, like a blossom of light springing from the heart of 
God. ... 
Most people believe that alchemy was an ignorant search for 
a means of making gold from “‘base metals” —or maybe for a drink 
that would cause one to live a century—an exploded superstition, 
either way. They are not aware that alchemy is the greatest 
puzzle in the whole history of science. We really cannot be sure 
what was its object; we do not know what the alchemists were try- 
ing todo. And when it comes to the question of how (and even 
if) they did it, the problem becomes very complicated indeed. 
None other of the occult sciences is half so mysterious. We 
know both the purpose and the reputed means. In astrology, the 
stars are visible, their courses are known, and their “influences” 
are catalogued: one need merely calculate these respective in- 
fluences at a given moment upon one particular spot of the earth’s 
surface—a simple question of geometry. So also with palmistry: 
the lines and bumps and other signs have definite meanings; the 
only difficulty is determining their inter-reactions. Magic?—a 
question of observing certain hours, performing certain rites, and 
directing the will; then one can get (maybe) whatever one desires. 
But not so with alchemy: here, both purpose and process are 
a deliberate mystery. Its literature is almost wholly of veils 
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and evasions, tangled forests of heraldic symbolisms, chemical 
formulae, suns and lions and invisible fires, resurrections and divine 
waters. The writers themselves, who range from the fifth to 
the eighteenth centuries, are strikingly in earnest. They assert, 
over and over, that there is a profound secret, too sacred for vulgar- 
ization, too remote for easy discovery, worthy a whole life’s en- 
deavour, and enriching one beyond all expectation. The writers 
know this from personal experience; they have often suffered im- 
prisonment and torture; they go about hid in rags; and they con- 
fide their tales and deliberately confused formulae to laborious 
manuscripts which could not possibly have brought them the least 
reward, either in glory or gold. 

To add to the confusion, there were also the books and pam- 
phlets of the ignorant, who published chemical experiments and 
medical recipes, hoping that these might guide others on the path 
to the Great Experiment, but in reality beginning the science of 
chemistry. There were also innumerable charlatans, who wan- 
dered about, living on the hopes of their dupes. And all—mage, 
chemist, and rascal—repeat in chorus: 

“Philosophers never write more deceitfully than when plainly, 
nor ever more truly than when obscurely.” 

One can hardly name a man better fitted to pierce to the secret 
of alchemy than Arthur Edward Waite, dean of occultists, author, 
translator, and editor of numerous volumes magical and mystical, 
and initiate of unnumbered and unnamed secret societies. He has 
devoted his life to the science of the soul and its mysteries. He is, 
moreover, a scholar, with a sense of fact highly trained—a most 
necessary qualification for an occultist. His book on the Brother- 
hood of the Rosy Cross is by far the best bit of research on that 
difficult subject, and bids fair to stand for long as the authoritative 
book. Like Cornelius Agrippa, Mr Waite in his younger years 
issued volumes on magic which later (again like Agrippa) he has 
had the courage to renounce, not because they are wholly false, 
but because they are blind alleys; and Mr Waite is now wholly 
devoted to Christian mysticism. 

Yet for all this, his Secret Tradition in Alchemy is somewhat 
of adisappointment. It seems that in the middle of the nineteenth 
century, two persons quite independently declared that the al- 
chemical books. were really nothing but records of mystical ex- 
periments; that the dragons and lights and spirits and other 
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symbols were all veils of the Mystic Way. Mr Waite therefore 
has examined the vast libraries of alchemical literature to see how 
far that one claim may be substantiated. 

His answer is that the alchemists for centuries really and truly 
worked in metals, very occasionally producing results which er- 
roneously convinced them that they had actually turned lead or 
quicksilver into gold. But about the end of the sixteenth century, 
various writers (notably Paracelsus and Khunrath) began to 
shadow forth another mystery, which was the great one of the 
soul. Then Jakob Béhme, the German cobbler and mystic, be- 
lieving that spirit and matter followed the same formula, but 
really knowing only of the spirit, published his extraordinary 
volumes of vision and ecstasy. And finally the Rosicrucians in 
their secret conclaves developed the idea, which was then lost until 
Mrs Atwood and General Ethan Allen Hitchcock revived the idea 
and applied it indiscriminately to the interpretation of all al- 
chemical literature from the beginning. 

This thesis has the merits of being both plain and credible. It 
is based on years of research. And it explains the facts fairly— 
as set forth in Mr Waite’s book. 

Yet we remain unconvinced. We believe with Mr Waite that 
real alchemy was ultimately a delusion; we accept without reser- 
vation his conclusions concerning the later infusion of mysticism. 
But the puzzle of “gold-making” is not so easily solved. Other 
possible explanations have been published—notably Silberer’s 
Problems of Mysticism—and of these Mr Waite takes absolutely 
no notice. We wonder why Mr Waite accepts the alchemists’ 
statement that they were trying to make gold, when their warnings 
are innumerable that their “gold” is “philosophical” or “living,” 
and not “vulgar gold,” which is “dead.” He is put in the position 
of believing them when they said they were trying to make gold, 
and of not believing them when they said they had done it. May 
this not have been a time when they were writing plainly but “de- 
ceitfully”—i. ¢., symbolically? And indeed, the chemical symbols 
appear to be but one of many sets of symbols: there were also 
symbols based on Genesis, on marriage, on the four elements, on 
the luminaries, and on the bestiaries, to mention a few. Why did 
the alchemists repeat so often that the essential ‘First Matter” 
was to be found in man? Mr Waite answers that the “First 
Matter” theoretically was to be found everywhere, so of course 
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it existed in man also. His position is logical enough, but does 
not account for the alchemists’ insistence on this point. 

Now Mrs Atwood and General Hitchcock naturally enough 
made much of this fact; and there is still more evidence of which 
they did not know, but which Mr Waite faithfully indicates. 
Mrs Atwood also believed that the alchemists knew the secret of 
hypnosis, and consequently were able to loose and direct the soul 
in the flight of the Alone to the Alone. Mr Waite, of course, 
does not endorse her here at all: God is found by no mechanical 
means. But having disentangled her thesis quite successfully from 
her involved book, he is not so successful with “Mr” Hitchcock. 
He never looked up the General’s Diary, published in 1909; other- 
wise a certain passage therein might have made him revise his opin- 
ion of the “simplicity and primitive protestantism of Hitchcock.” 
The passage reads: 


“Nov. 12, 1866. I wish to say that I saw, a moment since, 
what the Philosopher’s Stone signifies. 

I do not omit a statement of it from any desire to make it a 
mystery. My relation to it is still to be determined. A great 
number of passages in books of alchemy seem perfectly clear now. 
I have nowhere told what it is or even what I think it is. It is a 
kind of revelation, but, when seen, has an effect something like 
looking at the sun. Personally I have much to fear from it, before 
I can look forward to its benefits. I have nothing to unsay in 
my books, and have but this to add: that they are studies to reach 
the One Thing.” 


Mr Waite’s volume, then, is one to be studied by the student 
of hermetic lore, as it throws much light on the later developments 
of that mysterious science. But the whole explanation has not 
been given; the new Elias, who according to Paracelsus would 
come and make all mysteries clear, has not yet arrived. 


S. Foster Damon 


AN END AND A BEGINNING 


Tue Seconp Boox or Necro Spiritrvars. Edited 
with an Introduction by James Weldon Johnson. 
Musical Arrangements by J. Rosamond Johnson. 8vo. 
189 pages. The Viking Press. $3.50. 


Seventy Necro Spiriruars. Edited by William 
Arms Fisher. Arrangements by the Editor and Others. 
gto. 212 pages. The Musicians Library, Oliver Dit- 
son Company. $3.50. 


HE first Book of Negro Spirituals issued by the Viking Press 

came as the summing-up and concentration of enthusiasms 
which had been growing for several years before; it prospered, to a 
degree, as any other fad, and other books, from other presses, shared 
its success. When I reviewed a number of these in Tue Diat’ 
I expressed the hope that the fad would die out, hoping more 
strongly that when that happened the real value of the spirituals 
would be assessed and recognized. 

It seems to me that the appearance of the two collections noted 
above (which I am regrettably tardy in reviewing) afford proof 
that my hopes have been fulfilled. The question books are the 
current fad, and those who go in for fads have no sense of con- 
tinuity; they drop whatever went before, as if each new thing 
destroys all the old. At the same time the collection which is, in 
a way, the American standard, certainly the most familiar, for the 
songs of Brahms or collections of Old English or modern Russian 
or any other folk-songs, admits the spiritual to equality. Coleridge- 
Taylor has transcribed twenty-four negro melodies for the piano 
in another volume of The Musicians Library; the new volume 
definitely rises from the craze for spirituals and, as it were, sets a 
musician’s seal upon them. 

This is worthy of notice, but it must not be taken as a valid (or 
even intended) criticism of the earlier collections. One quarrels 
with Mr Rosamond Johnson at times as one quarrels with Mr 


1 See Tue Diat, March 1926, page 247. 
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Burleigh or any other arranger; but the standard of musicianship 
has been high. What one does not want to hear is concert-hall 
music: elaborate harmonizations which are not only out of keeping 
with text and melody, but apparently are out of the range of the 
original singers and shouters of this music. I have to confess that I 
find my taste, at times, an insufficient guide. The arrangement 
first heard usually seems simplest and best (although I have dis- 
sented bitterly from the musical statements of Burleigh and even 
under the spell of Robeson’s singing have at least once felt that the 
Conservatory had triumphed over the spiritual). Mr Fisher, study- 
ing phonographic records, finds that harmonization among the 
Negroes departs in no degree from that of the conventional male 
quartette ; another investigator finds only one really notable depar- 
ture—avoidance of the leading tone in the final cadences. The 
novelty, to our ear, is oftener in the accent, and Mr Fisher points 
out that the Negro naturally sings, in the most familiar of spirituals, 


No-body knows de trouble I see, Lord 


instead of 
No-body knows de trouble I see, Lord 


which is what you always hear in refined concerts. It seems to me 
that considering the state of our musical knowledge (I mean its too 
great elaboration) editors would do well to mark the accents in 
their text; only the spirit naturaliter jazz will guess right, and the 
occurrence of conventional accents robs the spirituals of their fresh- 
ness and of their character. 

I think of this because, in addition to studying these two books, 
I have been hearing a considerable number of spirituals over the 
radio. No individual or quartette has given me anything like the 
pleasure I have had in listening to Robeson; second-rate concert 
sopranos and first-rate Metropolitan stars have been peculiarly in- 
effective in communicating the special quality of these songs, and 
only a few groups have succeeded in making them tolerable. The 
reason in the second case is that in group singing you always hear 
the spiritual as solo and response; it is essentially a dialogue, and 
one of extraordinary dramatic intensity. Note, for example, the 
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exaltation in Swing Low, Sweet Chariot, when you consider these 
words as an invocation and the succeeding strophe, ““Comin’ for 
to carry me home,” not as a description of the chariot, but as an 
expression of faith which holds obstinately through the song, in 
alternate lines, until at the end it is once repeated without the 
occurrence of a dividing line. 

This dramatic quality which is always lost in the conventional 
effort to make sweet melodies of the spirituals is an essence, not an 
accident; I could say, in other words, that the drama is part of the 
religion of the Negro, and as the religion is lost by concert singers 
(and amateurs, Heaven knows!) so the music is lost. I indicated 
briefly in my last review that the text has itself a dramatic quality 
in the suppression of conjunctives. There is a connexion between 
“O gambler, git up off o’ yo knees” thrice repeated and its answer, 
“End o’ dat mornin’ when de Lord said to hurry,” but it is not a 
literary connexion, it is a religious one. Not all of the spirituals 
have that dramatic suddenness of expression, but there are enough 
to make us feel that the dramatic utterance is right, and the purely 
melodic, inadequate. 

It comes to this: that for singing spirituals, one wants Negroes; 
and after that, one hopes that the music of the spirituals will be 
unforcedly worked into American music by whatever hands. I 
recommend not only the volumes here and previously considered, 
but the introductions to them as well. They are not exhaustive, 
but I think that together they indicate the scope of aesthetic interest 
which lies in the Negro’s songs. 


GILBERT SELDES 
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MISS ROBERTS’ FIRST NOVEL 


Tue Time or Man. By Elizabeth Madox Roberts. 
ramo. 382 pages. The Viking Press. $2.50. 


N the beginning Miss Roberts was a poet, and a number of years 
ago Mr Huebsch published for her an admirable book of 
thymed verses called Under the Tree. It is not merely a collection 
but a slight cycle exquisitely arranged—one little girl speaking 
in the first person from beginning to end. One might almost think 
it primarily intended for children; in any case, it is more like a 
lyric Alice in Wonderland than like A Child’s Garden of Verses, 
containing neither any sentiments of a grown person wistfully 
regretting his childhood nor any morally uplifting couplets. The 
versification, founded throughout upon the cadences of a child’s 
voice ‘speaking a piece,” is graceful though monotonous. Every 
line has its delightful rhetorical trick; every stanza has been com- 
posed with a poet’s thoroughness, even in affectation. But Miss 
Roberts’ purpose seems to have been less to put the reader under 
a spell or a series of spells—the poet’s purpose—than to inform 
him about matters too spiritual to be dealt with in plainer phrases. 
Conceits about nature and what are called “pathetic fallacies” 
serve to make clear, in miniature, mystical ideas. The delicately 
comical people about whom the little girl protagonist in pigtails 
talks to us do indeed suggest, now a sabbath of a child’s witches, 
now a ring of rural angels; but they touch our emotions only as 
comical people. Roughly speaking, philosophy and character are 
the subjects of fiction; and in Under the Tree the powerful novelist 
which Miss Roberts has now shown herself to be was scarcely con- 
cealed by the accomplished poet she was then. 

The Time of Man is the biography of a woman from childhood 
until her children begin to repeat her story. Ellen Chesser is the 
daughter and finally the mother of one of those families in Ken- 
tucky bred for centuries for bad luck, wandering poor-whites as 
unpleasantly impressive as the Wandering Jew. Through the 
eyes of the strange girl one sees the least leaf and mist and sparkle 
of a countryside which is crowded with the strangest men, women, 
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and children, and birds and animals: ““That’s Judge Gowan,’ 
she whispered. ‘And when he died there was marchen and white 
plumes on hats. . . . And when he was a-liven he used to ride up 
to town in a high buggy with a big shiny horse, a-steppen up the 
road and him a-sitten big, and always had a plenty to eat and a 
suit of clothes to wear and a nigger to shine his shoes for him of a 
weekday even. . . . He’s Judge Gowan in court, a-sitten big, but 
I’m better’n he is. I’m a-liven and he’s dead. I’m better. And 
bells a-ringen and banners go by and people with things in pokes 
to sell and apples a-rollen out on the ground and butter in buckets 
and lard to sell and pumpkins in a wagon, and sheep a-cryen and the 
calves a-cryen for their mammies and little mules a-cryen for 
their mammies, and a big man comes to the courthouse door and 
sings out the loudest of all: O yes! O yes! The honorable judge 
James Bartholomew Gowan (It must ’a been) is now a- 
sitten. . . .’” Ellen Chesser leads a life of imaginary dignity, 
with the heartbreaking credo of all men and women who die a 
little every day until the day of their death: “I’m lovely now. It’s 
unknowen how lovely I am. I saw some mountains standen up in 
a dream, a dream that went down Tennessee.” A life of filth: 
“A quick memory of Screw, of the time he caught her behind a 
wagon and hugged her close. . . . Whiskey smells came out of 
him, and man smells, sweat and dirt, different from woman dirt.” 
A life of exquisite craving: “In their kiss the froth of the high tide 
of summer arose and frayed. It was as if they sang a come- 
hither-come-hither to all the summer and all the countryside.” 
There is a suicide by hanging; there is a witch; there is a lynching 
with whips, when Ellen stands in her night-gown in the mud and 
curses the men who are lashing her husband, her husband adulterous 
at last. A life of hard labour and fecundity. . . . 

So far as I can remember, no book written in English since 
the war gives rise to so troubling a sense of reality, miserable and 
adorable reality—which is hideous without being ugly, like a fine 
animal that has just killed someone and will do it again, which is 
elegant in its unhurried moderation, which is profoundly instructive 
but not to be theorized about, which is adorable only because it is 
always victorious. It makes me think of those “triumphs” of the 
Caesars—not their successful battles, but the processions when 
they got back to Rome, in which the rulers, the resources, the 
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customs, the fruits, and the animals of a vanquished kingdom were 
displayed or represented in simulacrum. In it, reality is Caesar. 
Therefore, of course, it is a tragic work. 

Many modern realists whimper, though their readers must have 
suffered as well as they, or demand justice, though there is, on earth 
at least, no judge. Miss Roberts reminds us that even the author 
who seems to undertake nothing but a report of experiences not his 
own should be asked to bring to his task a certain personal nobility. 
For all her lovely or painful material would have been spoiled by 
the least pusillanimity, and the least vulgarity of over-emphasis 
would have made a gross and nightmarish book. So much for 
character; the rest is art—artfulness, artistry, artifice. 

By some mysterious transposition or distillation of poor-white 
speech, Miss Roberts has created one of the most remarkable dia- 
lects in literature—as remarkable as Synge’s and as appropriate to 
the slowly flowing chronicle-novel as his was to the rowdy theatre 
—which gives a fantastic veracity to the conversations and, pene- 
trating the body of the text, colours or perfumes or accompanies 
with monotonous and peculiar folk-music, the entire story. This 
prose is suave and supple even when very violent things are taking 
place. One is drawn on from page to page less by the anxiety of 
suspense or by variety of interest than by enchantment, by sheer 
sober pleasure—as if it were an idyll. Daphnis and Chloe in 
Kentucky, and in distress. . . . Only when one lifts one’s eyes 
from the Kentucky of the book to the actual world full of the same 
pain, does one realize that there has been printed on every page 
a most desperate and unforgiving cry. 


Guienway Wescott 








BRIEFER MENTION 


Tue Mrnister’s Davonter, by Hildur Dixelius, translated from the 
Swedish by Anna C. Settergren (12mo, 277 pages; Dutton: $2.50) conveys 
its picture of the life and heart of a woman farmer of Sweden at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century with few of what we are accustomed to 
regard as “scenes”; and those which are presented are kept to their 
minimum essentials with a firm though uninsistent sort of brevity and 
delicacy. Yet nothing is lost. The tale is in one piece, a perfect example 
of sustained tone, and with the kind of artistic abstinence it practises, the 
reader is apt to feel more than ever the depth and stature as well as the 
simplicity of the lives pictured. 


Ruapsopy, by Arthur Schnitzler, translated from the German by Otto P. 
Schinnerer (12mo, 167 pages; Simon and Schuster: $1.50) hovers on that 
borderland of melancholy and medicine which the Viennese novelist has 
made peculiarly his own. Fridolin—entering a costume shop—‘felt as 
though he were walking through a gallery of hanged people who were on 
the point of asking each other to dance.” And the “odor of silk, velvet, 
perfume, dust and withered flowers” which the author describes as per- 
meating the scene, clings in a sense to the entire story. Schnitzler seems to 
be holding an ether cone over his characters while he deftly dissects their 
emotions—it is delicately and wisely done. 


Tue Guost Book, edited by Cynthia Asquith (12mo, 327 pages; Scribner: 
$2) contains sixteen stories of the supernatural by various modern writers 
such as D. H. Lawrence, Arthur Machen, Walter de la Mare, May Sin- 
clair. The average of ingenuity is high, a desideratum, since so much in 
the ghost story, as in the séance, depends upon stage management. The 
radio of course makes its appearance as a source of spectrality, and there 
is among the sixteen concoctions at least one very entertaining mixture of 
humours and horrors. 


Anpvy Branpt’s Ark, by Edna Bryner (12mo, 504 pages; Dutton: $2.50) 
has the solid reality of books born of necessity. The projection of a 
rounded femininity, it has gotten itself down through the author’s intuitive 
grasp of the nervature of complex group-situations, and the massive articu- 
lation of the subtly related characters. Because the protagonist comes to a 
realization of herself and her attitude toward life in awakening from an 
illusion constructed about her mother, and in recognizing the connexion 
between the democratic American mess and the dominance of the type of 
woman who manages to wind her family about her person, the work has 
humorously been misconceived as an attack on the great domestic institu- 
tion. The novel is readily to be felt as the climax of a rejection of the 
parasitic, purely abdominal and digestive personality so rankly produced 
by American society, and the salutation of the self-determined, generous, 
and generative individual, integer of a state of culture. 
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Summer Storm, by Frank Swinnerton (12mo, 341 pages; Doran: $2) 
finds its author engaged in another of his meticulous middle-class surveys 
—an occupation to which he seemingly returns because of an awareness 
of competence rather than in response to any deeper compulsion. That 
the novel is competently done is something which one admits without 
hesitation but without enthusiasm; excellence may at certain times be 





= first cousin to tedium. 
ye Evenincs oN A Farm Near Dikawnka, aw ng 4 Gogol, translated by 
Constance Garnett (12mo, 306 pages; Knopf: $2.50) is a collection of 
4 Gogol’s earliest writings, originally published in book form in 1831 in 
- the author’s twenty-second year. Although hardly more than sketches 
_ and phantasies of peasant customs and superstitions in the Ukraine, the 
the classic grace and balance of Russia’s great comic primitive are already re- 
ihe vealed in these stories. Mrs Garnett’s ability to give in the English 
version the early-morning freshness, the colour and verve of the original, 
P and the swift economy of Gogol’s line is altogether admirable. 
nat Hor Saturpay, by Harvey Fergusson (12mo, 261 pages; Knopf: $2.50) 
- has raw vigour, crisp narrative, and swift delineation; Mr Fergusson has 
bs the faculty of seizing upon the fundamental emotions of his characters 


| and painting them in strong colours. This makes for a novel of pace 
= and economy. Of subtlety there is very little—not enough, in fact, to 
yi enable him to bring the story to a conclusion, Hot Saturday ends on 


. Sunday morning as abruptly as if he had torn a page from a calendar. 
Tue Best Poems or 1926, edited by L. A. G. Strong (16mo, 234 pages; 
ea Dodd, Mead: $2). Mr Strong has a keen eye for all that is being printed 
a and is quick to give acknowledgement to the work of new poets. For 
“ example we notice with satisfaction that the verse of that most genuine 
in poet, Countee Cullen, is in this collection duly represented. 
. Mopern AMERICAN Poetry, selected and with introduction by Conrad Aiken 
of (16mo, 61 pages; The Modern Library: ninety-five cents). The poems 
selected to be included in this volume give an impressive idea of the 
achievements of modern American verse. Mr Aiken in his preface apolo- 
>) gizes for the absence of Carl Sandburg, Ezra Pound, and Edgar Lee 
‘ Masters on the ground of his own “critical perversity,” and perhaps with 
“ the same plea he would justify his neglect of so beautiful a poem as 
a Puella Mea by E. E. Cummings. 
be Sprinc Nicut: A Review of Youth, by Edward Steese (12mo, 71 pages; 
- Erskine MacDonald, Ltd., London: 4s). Concerned with “immortality, 
of the sadness of change, and the beauty of universities”"—a sonnet-salutatory 
- as it were, addressed to “imaginary hearers”—this sequence is not in the 
~ instance of every sonnet, so expertly harmonized as in “Honour the Aged” ; 
" nor so augustly projected as in “There bracken only.” The book is un- 
4 usual however and one wishes that it were universal, in the power that it 
. manifests of substantiating to the reader “the inherent and potential 


nobility of man.” 
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Pero Tarur, Travels and Adventures, 1435-1439, translated from the 
Spanish and edited by Malcolm Letts (8vo, 261 pages;- Harpers: $5), 
The travels of Pero Tafur, which took place in the early fifteenth century, 
offer interesting reading. If they lack something of the inimitable spright- 
liness of those of Sir John Mandeville they at least give us illuminating 
pictures of Rome, of Constantinople, of Cairo, of Antwerp, and of Jeru- 
salem during those decades of material and intellectual confusion immedi- 
ately preceding the invention of printing and the discovery of the New 
World. The Spaniard, while in Palestine, was privileged to inspect the 
house of Pontius Pilate, he also took part in a procession to Mount Calvary. 
“The hole in which the Cross was placed is still to be seen, as well as the 
holes where the crosses of the thieves stood.” 


Messaces, by Ramon Fernandez, translated from the French by Montgomery 
Belgion (10mo, 304 pages; Harcourt, Brace: $2.50). In this important 
collection of essays the author seeks “to pick up and follow the spiritual 
dynamism” revealed in works of literature and to situate these works in 
the “human universe.” Wherever his method is one of analysis rather 
than of construction he shows himself penetrating and profound. For the 
present reviewer, so deeply out of accord with Mr Fernandez’ disparage- 
ment of Proust and veneration for Meredith, it is perhaps difficult to be 
wholly just. It seems that the author is but another one of those eloquent 
metaphysicians who endeavour to rear on the scaffolding of reality a false 
superstructure of idealism. But who has described better the style of 
Walter Pater ?—“this suspension of the affirmation, this way of attracting 
and repelling judgment, as with the rhythmic and minute gestures of a 
holy service.” And it is for such illuminations as these, and they are thick 
upon the pages, as well as for its seriousness toward life and literature 


that the book is most rewarding. 


A Catt To Orper, by Jean Cocteau, translated from the French by Rollo 
H. Meyers (12mo, 248 pages; Holt: $2) is a bright display of epigram- 
matic pin-wheels and critical sky-rockets—a shower of sparks from a mind 
which is constantly being ignited by Strawinsky and Picasso and Diaghilev. 
Reading these pages is like eavesdropping in a Paris café upon which the 
modernists in art and literature have bestowed their patronage—or like 
mingling in a school of thought only during recess. “The life of a poet 
who fulfils his promises is a perpetual autumn,” says Cocteau. His own 


goal is a perpetual spring. 


Fire Unper Tue Anpes, by Elizabeth Shepley Sergeant (10mo, 311 pages; 
Knopf: $4). Miss Sergeant has chosen for her fourteen portraits of 
prominent contemporary Americans those men and women whom she 
designates as “fighters.” She herself might be included as one of these, for 
it is as an avowed partisan that she presents her favoured company to the 
reader, and her indulgence makes them seem like embodiments of their 
own aspirations. Yet live they do in their skilfully selected atmospheres. 
In spite of certain slight affectations of style the book is written with verve, 
discrimination, and literary acumen, and should undoubtedly be read by 
any one interested in American life and letters. 
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the Notorious Lrrerary Artrackxs, edited by and with introduction by Albert 
5). Mordell (10mo, 255 pages; Boni & Liveright: $2.50). With editorially 
ry, expedient perhaps, but perhaps also aesthetically injudicious omissions of 
zht- material quoted in the original papers, fifteen attacks upon the work of 
ing nineteenth-century authors from Hazlitt to Stevenson, are here presented 
Tu in the belief that one-time contemporary atrabiliar criticisms are part of 
‘di- literary history like military dispatches written in battle—that such 
ew opinions help us to understand an author, that we may see how books once 
the considered immoral have become required reading for high-school girls, 
ry. and that authors subjected to present abusiveness may be consoled. Un- 
the cleverness is not predominant in the review of Jane Eyre by Elizabeth 


Rigby or in Henley’s autobiographically pertinacious objection to the 
Graham Balfour Life of Stevenson. To say that nothing so “bairnly is 


Ty to be found in the Breviary of the Innocents” as certain parts of Tennyson, 
int is innocuously hackneyed and Lord Morley’s dislike of Swinburne’s 
ial “snakes and fire, and blood and wine and brine,” is not unliterary. This 
in book is on the whole, however, valuable as instruction rather than as 
ier writing. We perceive that there has since the time of Byron and Shelley, 
he been a change in literary manners and are forcibly persuaded by it, of the 
ge tediously ineffective dullness of published personal invective. 

be 

nt Tue AutosiocraPHy AND Memoirs oF Benjamin Rosert Haypon (1786- 
se 1846) edited by Tom Taylor, with introduction by Aldous Huxley 
of (illus., 2 vols., 8vo, 875 pages; Harcourt, Brace: $7.50). From any angle 
ng from which it may be viewed, the life of Haydon provides a paradox. He 
a waged furious and unrelenting war against the Royal Academy, yet, as a 
ck painter, he was a born Academician and fitted, save for a certain lack of 
re tact in dealing with patrons, to have been the darling of that stuffy institu- 


tion. He was a pious, almost ranting, Christian yet he scoffed at stiff- 
neckedness in others, plunged with criminal recklessness into debt, and died 


lo finally in despair by his own hand. Mr Huxley thinks it merely a case of 
n- “mistaken vocation” and certainly there is ground for the suspicion that 
id Haydon might have met success as a writer since his memoirs contain un- 
vy. forgettable pen-portraits of such celebrities as Hazlitt, Wordsworth, Scott, 
ie Keats, and the Duke of Wellington. 

ce 

t G. Stantey Hatt, A Biography of a Mind, by Lorine Pruette, with an 
n introduction by Carl Van Doren (8vo, 267 pages; Appleton: $2.50). No 


racy episode, no piquant gesture, no characteristic word or expression 
makes the subject of this author’s scrutiny breathe with any naturalness 
before us. It is as a “crusading knight” or a dying “playboy” that 


f Lorine Pruette views this hero of her student days. Yet in spite of a 
e sentimentality which arises like a suffocating scent from every page of this 
r appreciation, one does come to like and respect the noted and intellectually 

vigorous old psychologist whose death in his eightieth year was so recently 
r mourned. And perhaps after all one should exonerate the author some- 


| what for her leaning toward clichés and her lack of artistic insight 
since she is able to present her master’s theories in so stimulating a form 
that one closes the book with every intention of reading immediately his 
most important work. 
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Tue History anp Sources or Pearcy’s Memoir or GoLpsmitn, by 


Katharine C. Balderston (16mo, 61 pages; Macmillan: $1.25) traces by 
means of source documents recently come to light, the dilatory progress 
of the memoir from 1773, when Goldsmith dictated to Percy a memor- 
andum of his life, to 1801 when the completed composition, the product 
of divers hands besides Percy's, was prefixed to the edition of Gold. 
smith’s works issued by the principal booksellers of London. It seems 
to bear the scars of the requirements for the doctorate, but is a contri- 
bution to Goldsmithiana. 


Sex Expression 1n Lireraturs, by V. F. Calverton (10mo, 337 pages; 


Boni & Liveright: $2.50). Mr Calverton approaches literature from the 
sociological rather than from the aesthetic viewpoint. He is particularly 
concerned in relating to its social origin the expression of sex in literature 
beginning with the Elizabethan drama and ending with our own transi- 
tional age. One is gratified to have this tender subject treated in so 
straightforward and energetic a manner, even if its exposition displays a 
certain studious bias in favour of economic determinism. The book should 
prove especially illuminating to those people who suppose that the present- 
day obtrusion of sex in fiction is in any way extraordinary. 


Evotution anp Creation, by Sir Oliver Lodge (12mo, 160 pages; Doran: 


$2). Whenever a new horny fact of existence protrudes its tusks into the 
light of reason there usually steps forward some polished, soft-voiced in- 
terpreter of its arrival to explain that no one need be alarmed, that all 
is, indeed, as it was before, only better, more hopeful, more comfortable. 
Such a cicerone for the fearful is Sir Oliver Lodge. In the present work 
he employs his scientific knowledge to prove that between creation and 
evolution there is no essential conflict, and with genial persuasion he drives 
before him these two surly companions imagining that each is not ready 
the moment he removes his eye to break away from the other and disappear 
in opposite directions. For those people who like the naked realities of 
existence glossed over and made palatable, this author will prove an ami- 
able ally; for those other more dour and uncompromising ones, however, he 
will seem but a pathetic figure in a universe inattentive to one’s all too 
human desires. 


Notes on Law anp Orper, by J. A. Hobson (8vo, 31 pages; Hogarth 


Press: 2/6). Mr Hobson has the power of interpenetrating with his 
tolerant, lucid intelligence the most recalcitrant problems. In the present 
study he analyses the part that modern psychology plays in the social 
sciences, and sees it as performing a most beneficial service in “turning 
the light of comedy on the pretence of Reason to be master.” His plea 
that civilization, in the academic as well as in the business world, makes 
too little provision for a dangerous life is pertinently and convincingly 
presented. One wishes that these admirable “notes” might fall into the 
hands of certain dry officials and self-entombed scientists, but what would 
be the use if man is indeed the victim of his own audacious and 


mechanized brain ? 
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THE THEATRE 


N the theatrical sadness of the spring, there came Miss Margaret 

Anglin to the Metropolitan Opera House to play the ELectra 
of Sophocles. The success was impressive—so that it now seems 
likely that Miss Anglin will be encouraged by the Shuberts to 
produce the work again at a regular theatre and for a long run. 
My feelings about the production are not violent, but deep; I have 
been emotional about Greek drama on the stage since I saw Maurice 
Browne and Eileen Van Valkenburgh’s Mepra one memorable 
afternoon, years ago. So, to give this account some balance, I am 
going to quote from two weeklies: 


“Attendance did set one thinking, however, what a trial a spin- 
ster daughter like Electra must have been to Clytemnestra during 
the long years before the actual violence. 

‘If only Electra would stop fretting about her father,’ Clytem- 
nestra must often have thought, ‘and adjust herself to conditions as 
they are! . . . Inhibitions, I suppose, though where she got them 
I can’t think—certainly not my side of the family. She creates an 
unpleasant atmosphere in the whole court with her father com- 
A 

To that paragraph must be appended, ‘Apologies to John 
Erskine.’ I’m afraid Mr Erskine has made it impossible to take a 
prolonged peep through the windows of the House of Atreus with- 
out an eventual smile.” 


(I may say, before proceeding to Mr Stark Young, that Mr 
Charles Brackett, who wrote the above in The New Yorker, has in 
three lines recorded the most damning verdict on Mr Erskine—if 
it is true. I shall come to that in a moment.) 


“Miss Margaret Anglin’s production of Electra puts us so much 
in her debt that criticism is only ungrateful . . . these perform- 
ances . . . did not kill the play, however much the harshness and 
immortal beauty of Electra may have eluded a production that was 
in English, inside a building, on a dry, monotonous stage, with a 
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young lady chorus, with unmasked faces, with bad make-ups, no 
beards, and without any real training in declamation, movement or 
formal beauty. . . . It is something to see the great progression of 
this play, to see this piety and exaltation of the passions, and to 
have the sense of the sublimity that Longinus speaks of as that 
Echo of Elevation of mind, ‘when the mind in the height of its 
rapture exults and feels a sort of command, as if itself produced 


>? 


what it has been only hearing. 


Longinus and John Erskine! 

I have seen, apart from the Mepea, a dreadful Oepipus Rex 
and a superb Evectra (Hofmannsthal’s, in Vienna, when “die 
Bliebtreu war fabelhaft!” according to lobby-comment on the lead- 
ing actress) and perhaps two other Greek plays. It is my experi- 
ence that no matter how they are done, they always are impressive; 
I can no more escape their catharsis than I can remain cold at the 
last act of Hamuet. It is a fault of sensibility; a good critic would 
be so offended by a bad production that his emotions would refuse. 
In hearing music, where “subject” is so intangible, so much less 
varied in its points of attraction, a bad performance has that effect; 
and in seeing plays of a slighter calibre than the Greek tragedies. 

In the present case I am midway between Mr Brackett and Mr 
Young; all through the earlier scenes I was so irritated by the ill- 
spoken words of a translation which was constantly referring to 
“this my house” and by a chorus which was everything except the 
counsellor and friend of the principals, the commentator whose 
solid emotions could create the background and the framework of 
the tragedy, that I began to fidget. The Exrectrra was not absurd 
—I am not an abandoned reader of Erskine—but it was unimpor- 
tant; it was not sublime. The production did not get any better; 
but the end of the play moved in its own sublimity, and moved the 
audience correspondingly. 

I claim that a reasonably good production of Etecrra would 
make it impossible to think of John Erskine, just as a good produc- 
tion of ANToNy AND CLEOPATRA makes it impossible to think of 
Bernard Shaw; just as, if the line occurred in Kino Lear, a good 
actor could say “So’s your old man” with such passion that the 
slang connotation would never occur to the listener. I do not wish 
to take a high moral stand in this matter; if I did I could probably 
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elaborate a profound aesthetic reason to support what I feel; which 
is, that it is very hard to belittle what is great, and that in the effort 
we often succeed only in belittling what is already puny enough— 
ourselves. I feel, also, that the authentically great has seldom been 
diminished, and that those who can appreciate the sublime in the 
first instance can with perfect equanimity be trivial about it, with- 
out making the mistake of thinking that the triviality in any way 
affects what is noble. If Mr Erskine cares as deeply for poetry 
as I think he does, he treated the ancient legends with as little in- 
tent of belittling as mothers in Mexico have when they name their 
children Jesus. What his readers think is another matter. 


A belated visit to Nep McCoss’s Daucurer confirms the im- 
pression I had had that it is superior in most ways to Mr Howard’s 
other play of this season, THe Sirver Corp; I rank them both 
below Lucxy Sam McCarver which, in retrospect, seems to me 
quite a fine play. (Without a file of Tue Dat at hand I cannot 
say whether I thought so at the time; it was a spoiled play, I think, 
but the root of the matter was there.) I am again impressed with 
Mr Howard's gifts of comedy and with a superior ability to com- 
pose downright funny lines. The bootlegger’s remark, after read- 
ing the Bible for five minutes, that he can see already that it is a 
good book, is, as placed and as played, the funniest single line of 
the season. 


In the matter of photoplays, two are now visible which invite 
comment, and one of them, CHano, ought to be seen. The other, 
about which you may use your judgement, is THe Kino or Kinos. 
The difference between them is as if ready-made to fit in with 
theories of the movies, for CHano which has hardly any story in 
the movie sense, is made throughout by the moving-picture camera, 
and Tue Kino or Kinos which has no less a story than the Gospel 
narrative of the last years of Christ’s ministry on earth, is virtually 
a series of still photographs slightly animated in the course of pro- 
jection. Some of these—to the great joy of most of the critics— 
are pretty good reproductions of Renaissance paintings, and as 
H. B. Warner, who plays Jesus, is never made to suffer an actual 
close-up, the story is supposed to have been treated with reverence. 
By this process of reasoning the picture would have been positively 
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holy if Christ had not appeared, fulfilling, in that way, the require- 
ments of the British censor. The opening scenes of Tue Kino or 
Kinos are in colour and show a banquet in the richer Jewish set; 
the big scenes come after the crucifixion when a great deal of 
California real estate seems to have been tossed from one place to 
another place. The whole is dull and tasteless; and I only hope 
that many years from now I will be permitted to see the portions 
of the film which were deleted in the course of editing. They must 
have been good! 

Cuanc will probably be catalogued as an animal picture or a 
travelogue, and is something of the kind. It is a picture taken in 
Siam, in which wild animals are the principals. But its great claim 
to interest is that not only is the picture properly taken—i.e., with 
full exploitation of the camera—but the dramatic tension is also 
created by cinematic means, and each point of excitement in the 
events is matched with a proper technical adroitness. Funda- 
mentally the picture will be popular because it gives the spectator 
a great thrill; the reason the critically minded will like it is that the 
thrill is legitimately accomplished. It is an admirable picture, a 
great lesson in what pictures can be, and I recommend it without 
reservation to everyone. 


GILBERT SELDES 
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MODERN ART 


CCASIONALLY in the necessary rush of journalism I sink 

into short-hand terms of speech that may not confuse the 
friends who have already adapted themselves to my peculiar argot, 
but which do certainly puzzle others. Hence, my objection, pub- 
lished elsewhere, to the work of Max Beckmann—that it was “too 
German”—needs to be qualified with the statement that I am by 
no means a member of the iron-banded group that is still actively 
engaged in the great war. On the contrary I have been peering 
across the frontiers—from the vantage-point of the Pittsburgh In- 
ternational Exposition—only too desirous of renewing acquaint- 
anceships with the most likely painters. I discovered, for instance, 
that there is still a fine intellect guiding Max Liebermann’s outlook 
upon life, although it no longer controls his once dexterous brushes, 
that Max Slevogt is still witty, and that Ulrich Hiibner, as a land- 
scapist, is admirably and masculinely direct. That is as far as I 
got at Pittsburgh, but it at least shows that I have mentally hurdled 
the episode of the war. Apparently Mr Beckmann, recently intro- 
duced to us by The New Art Circle, hasn’t. He continues to hate. 
Not particularly the Americans, nor the English, but life in general. 
He hates heavily, thumpily, and everything. He is an unenter- 
taining and uninstructive Schopenhauer. He lacks the salt, the 
yeast, or whatever it is that turns bald statements into style. He 
has an insensitive touch. . . . Now I cannot bar hate as a motive 
power in art. Hate has as much right in art as love or any other 
human emotion, but love has the advantage of being more lyrical. 
Hate is guttural and more often than not tends towards a cloaked 
utterance. It’s for that reason, I think, that there are so few good 
haters in art. Beckmann, I suspect, is not one. . . . Yet in Ger- 
many, I’m told, he has an increasing success. It must be that the 
heavy pessimism of the artist fits the mood of the vast army that 
has been put abysmally down and out in the late crisis. Sodden 
poverty is not particular about its spokesmen. But sodden poverty 
does not seem so especially dreadful to us Americans who have but 
so lately escaped from it and we cannot understand why Beck- 
mann makes such a fuss about a condition that always seems 
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temporary. Christ himself, whose sympathy was boundless, never 
grew excited about the poor. It was the rich He worried over, 
Poverty may be nasty, uncomfortable, but should the artist himself 
be nasty? In such a case, is he an artist? Herr Beckmann puts 
his nose too close to the ground. Like the late Zola, of France, he 
thinks too much of the thing and not enough of the manner. 

An artist who has a touch and who lately exposed in the same 
gallery, is Max Weber. “That man can paint,” is the dictum that 
springs instantly to the lips, on seeing his canvases. And Weber, 
Herr Beckmann should note, is mournful enough, too. His art 
fairly reeks with woe; but remains art. His despair is probably 
some submerged, atavistic affair. It harks back, no doubt, to 
ancient practices at the Wailing Wall. I don’t suppose Weber 
turned a hair at the recent deaths in the Chinese War, at the horrors 
of the Mississippi Flood, at the several fashionable murder trials 
of the winter. To paint is to give himself up to a regular orgy of 
sadness, but not sadness about anything in particular. Once or 
twice at his exhibition, I must confess, I found myself wishing he 
were particular. It seemed to me the year had not meted him out 
as many major experiences as it might have. His painting has all 
its old-time texture, but in only one picture—the Mothers and 
Children—did it seem to me that he rose to his full stature. But 
this picture, though small, is superb; one of the few really first- 
rate pictures to come out of America this winter. Oddly enough, 
when I peer closely into it, I cannot locate the source of the miasma 
of trouble that emanates from it. There are simply two women and 
two children in one of those compact compositions in which tables 
and chairs and legs and heads have sprung as by magic into just 
the right places. The two women lean their heads upon their hands 
and the two children are busy about nothing and that is all. Yet 
I swear if I stop being a hard-boiled Yankee for but a minute and 
simply yield myself to the Weber vibrations in the Mothers and 
Children, I again instantly feel that the walls of Jerusalem have 
fallen, that the Lord God has denied his once favoured children, 
and that the enemy is encamped without. It is a fine picture. 


An event that attracted much less public attention than it de- 
served but which doubtless deeply interested many artists, was the 
Société Anonyme’s exhibition of modern art in the Brooklyn 
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Museum. The artistic success of the show was unquestioned; its 
failure as a cause célébre was merely due to insufficient publicity 
work. It is tiresome to have to admit it, but nothing “goes over 
big” in America without copious demonstrations in the daily press 
and, since the fact is so, it is regrettable that the really remarkable 
collection had to get along without this aid. The credit for the 
thoroughness of the exposition is Miss Katherine Dreier’s. Only 
those who have already attempted to organize an international 
exhibition realize the enormity of such a task, but it may help to 
convey the idea to others, to state that only one in twenty succeed. 
Miss Dreier succeeded. The Brooklyn exhibition was assembled 
in twenty-two countries and was sufficiently world-wide in scope to 
impress the laymen by its extensiveness alone. It made its own 
atmosphere and certain painters who have not hitherto attracted 
much attention, there took on new importance. It is for that reason 
that a modern museum devoted to this “new thought” is impera- 
tively needed. No one pretends, these new artists least of all, that 
all this output is of unquenchable vitality, but it seems likely that 
some of it may be accepted as permanently significant of the times 
that produced it, and to decide which, more than the hasty visits of 
critics is necessary. Indeed, critics, with their heads already 
burdened with the usual weekly quota of a dozen academical shows 
are more handicapped than most people in arriving at the salient 
matter in such a novel collection. The help of the light-hearted 
public is required and even they must be given time. 


The Whitney Studio Club wound up a gay and prosperous season 
with an auction sale of its members’ paintings that attracted all 
Greenwich Village to the scene. The impetuous bidding was an 
heartening thing to hear, and probably some among the younger 
fry—all the talent were there, of course, to see themselves sold— 
got an increased sense, upon seeing the money actually paid down, 
of the seriousness of art. It was such fun, in fact, that it was voted 
to have another auction next year. 

Henry McBripe 











COMMENT 


RECENT bulletin’ of The University of South Carolina 
draws our attention to peculiarities of Gullah dialect, the 
term Gullah coming possibly “from the name of the Liberian 
group of (African) tribes known as Golas, living on the West 
Coast between Sierra Leone and the Ivory Coast.” ‘The one-time 
environment of these Negroes as rice and cotton labourers on South 
Carolina and Georgia plantations is brought before us in this study, 
as also the aspect to-day of the estates stretching “in an irregular 
chain along the coast, inlets, and tidal rivers, each with the gray- 
weathered dwelling-house in its moss-draped grove of live-oaks; 
the big barns and slave-quarters off to one side, consisting of a 
double row of one-story cabins, now in ruins, lining the ‘street.’” 
Over-emphasis as occasionally felt in these pages—minimizes 
the imperativeness of what is set forth. And one is reluctant to 
infer monkey-nut, a Negro term for cocoa-nut, to have arisen 
“probably from the resemblance of the hairy nut to a brown mon- 
key’s head.” But the pamphlet is not a lazy thing and is as benefit- 
ing as it is ungreedy of thanks. 

Gullah dialect is distinguished by short-cuts Mr Smith ob- 
serves—short-cuts of tense, without distinctions of gender. An 
equivalent of nicht wahr or n’est-ce pas, enty may mean “isn’t, 
aren’t, didn’t, doesn’t, don’t, you, she, it, they, we.” And the in- 
stance is given of a Georgetown Negro who said in offering a con- 
ductor a ticket for his wife—‘“‘Dis one fuh him”; and a ticket for 
himself—“and dis one fuh we.” 

What is said of the historical background, of the literary back- 
ground, and of the dialect of the Gullah Negroes, is followed by a 
discussion of their Spirituals, allusion being made to that tendency 
on the part of white singers to “render a Spiritual as though it 
were a Brahms song or to assume a Negro ‘unctuousness’ that is 
obviously false and painfully so.” The Charleston Society whose 
admitted object is the Preservation of Negro Spirituals, is however, 


1 Gullah. By Reed Smith. Brochure. 8vo. 45 pages. Bulletin of the 
University of South Carolina. November 1, 1926. 
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exonerated of would-be-helpful unusefulness; and also, not by 
contrast but synonymously, strong effort is being made we are 
told, to encourage the Negroes to sing their own rather than other 
men’s songs. 

Blinded by no subjective penny of infallibility, this pamphlet 
affords comprehensive bibliographies of writings—good and bad— 
about subject-matter discussed, and quotes Mr N. G. J. Ballanta 
as feeling that the characteristics of certain American Negro music 
could be traced to an African stem.’ Believing as we do in the 
Negro’s primaeval richness, we should like to suppose that they 
could. 


UR passion for the new becomes cold on occasion through 
finding it though new, not living; but some months ago at a 
presentation arranged by Paul Rosenfeld, of work by Aaron Cop- 
land, Roger Sessions, Theodore Chanler, William Grant Still, 
Avery Claflin, and Harold Morris, severally, at The New School 
for Social Research, we were enriched by novelty plus vigour. 
Paintings are usually not painted for the painter by somebody else, 
and the fortunate credulous as well as those who insist upon au- 
thenticity of interpretation were happy in the playing by composers 
of their own compositions, as in the assisting by them of each 
other; and may one say—not parenthetically—that Violinist and 
’Cellist, Mr Edwin Idler and Mr Paul Gruppe were devout in their 
earnestness and not more earnest than accomplished. 

The two movements from Mr Chanler’s Violin Sonata in F 
minor were marked by a strange rich elegiac thoughtfulness with 
helpfully recurrent emphases—the ripple widening beneath sensi- 
tively formal gusts of marine wilfulness. We were ineptly tardy, 
so were defrauded of hearing Mr Copland’s Passacaglia, but are 
told that structurally it would not have seemed faint to us, ex- 
aggeratedly adherent though we are to Bach and Frescobaldi. 
(Not so much though as because, should one say.) It is probably 
? St Helena Island Spirituals. Recorded and transcribed at Penn Normal, 

Industrial, and Agricultural School, St Helena Island, Beaufort County, 

S. C., by Nicholas George Julius Ballanta of Freetown, Sierra Leone, 


West Africa. Introduction by George Foster Peabody. 4to. 116 pages. 
Press of G. Schirmer, Inc. $1.50. 
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not ultimate musical felicity that an instrument’s characteristic 
sound can be made to simulate a bird, a cricket, a human being, a 
bell, or a banjo; but a plucking, a rattling of skeleton leaves, a kind 
of orchestrated Aeolian equinox, may be music not chaos and Mr 
Copland’s Serenade was magnificently impersonated. His poly- 
phonic security is frightening, but his seriousness saves us. 

To Mr Still’s Dialect Songs one could be attentive—particularly 
had Winter’s Approach been the starting-point of a progress. 
Spheroid and positive, Mr Morris’s Fantasy was eloquent rather 
than mysterious; and Mr Claflin also perhaps was inclined to meet 
one more than half way. In his Four Pieces from an Unfinished 
Ballet he was to us, especially in the Allegro molto ben marcato, 
a very handsome “turn.” Certain depths on the other hand can 
be all but too deep for one. Mr Sessions’ Three Choral Preludes 
for Organ exacted a far from stupid faithfulness to musical inten- 
tion and the punitively many who have not the ear to hear all 
there is in a thing are unruly beneficiaries. These preludes, how- 
ever, had been written for the organ and their masonry—vital and 
careful—was to one through its fine logic, veritably a song of the 
congregation, marvellously assisting Mr Rosenfeld’s little family 
of geniuses to seem large. 








